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JUVENILE    CHARITV. 

i:  There,"  said  Charles  to  the  Sailor,  giving  him  the 
crown,  "  take  that ;  I  wish  it  may  be  of  service  to  you  ; 
it  was  given  me  by  my  father  as  a  keepsake,  but  I  am 
sure  he  had  rather"  I  should  relieve  the  distressed  with 
it.  than  shew  it  to  him  twenty  years  hence."  Page  48. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AT  the  death  of  a  much  beloved  and  la- 
mented wife,  Mr.  Dawson  retired  from  the  busy 
concerns  of  an  extensive  trade.  The  time  was 
past,  when  the  hours  of  relaxation  from  business 
afford  the  truest  pleasure,  in  the  affectionate 
conversation  of  her,  whose  happiness  was  his 
only  wish,  and  for  whom  alone  he  had  contin- 
ued an  anxious  and  laborious  employment. 
She  was  partial  to  a  life  of  rational  gaiety,  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  which  was  of 
course  attended  with  expense  ;  and  as  he  knew 
no  greater  felicity  than  in  her  comfort,  he  re- 
joiced that  his  industry  would  enable  her  to  en- 
joy it;  while  she  repaid  his  kindness  with 
grateful  tenderness,  and  unceasing  attention. 
She  was  now  no  more ;  and  the  societv  of  that 
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acquaintance  in  whose  company  she  delighted, 
no  longer  possessed  charms  for  him.  Two 
twin  boys  of  seven,  and  a  fine  little  girl  of  six 
years  of  age,  accompanied  their  father  to  his 
country  retreat,  where,  by  a  willingness  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  all  his  neighbours,  they 
were  universally  beloved,  and  found  in  a  few 
respectable  visitors,  a  charming  and  sufficient 
society.  At  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  which 
was  of  considerable  length,  was  a  bower  formed 
by  laurels,  jessamines  and  honeysuckles  interwo- 
ven, and  which,  assisted  by  the  care  of  the  for- 
mer tenants,  was  now  a  most  fragrant  and  cpm- 
plete  shelter.  This  bower  appeared  to  Mr. 
Dawson  the  place  best  suiting  the  plan  he  had 
laid  out  for  the  amusement  of  his  children ;  it 
was  a  place  most  inviting  in  itself,  but  with  his 
intended  addition,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  proper 
reward  for  well  finishing  the  morning  lessons. 
He  had  written  a  collection  of  interesting  tales, 
the  morals  of  which  were  instructive  and  art- 
less ;  and,  in  a  spot  like  the  bower,  where  re- 
tirement rendered  them  more  impressive,  he 
judged  they  would  be  peculiarly  entertaining, 
and  at  the  same-  time  improve  the  minds  of  his 
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young  hearers.  When  he  first  made  known 
his  intention,  the  promises  of  good  behaviour, 
with  the  grateful  kisses  of  his  little  family,  were 
to  him  the  most  delightful  acknowledgments. 
The  evening  appointed  to  begin  the  series  of 
tales,  arrived  ;  every  ear  was  open,  every  mouth 
shut,  every  eye  fixed  on  the  kind  parent ;  who, 
before  he  opened  the  book,  thus  addressed 
them — 

"  My  dear  children,  I  am  much  pleased  to 
see  your  joy  on  this  occasion,  and  most  ear- 
nestly hope  it  may  be  the  means  of  preserving 
that  duty  to  me,  affection  to  each  other,  and 
good  behaviour  to  your  acquaintance  and  neigh- 
bours, you  now  cherish. — Be  assured,  while  it 
is  so,  no  exertion  on  my  part  shall  be  wanted 
for  your  entertainment.  Your  conduct  will  re- 
gulate the  quantity.  In  the  hope  that  I  shall 
have  occasion  soon  for  a  fresh  supply,  I  now 
begin." 
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AFFECTIONATE  COUSINS, 


LOUISA  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manners,  and  possessed,  besides 
the  advantages  peculiar  to  an  only  child, 
a  most  excellent  disposition.  Her  father 
and  mother  were  rich,  and  loved  her  with 
the  truest  affection.  She  had  been  edu- 
cated under  private  masters,  and  by  the 
progress  she  had  made  in  her  various  stu- 
dies and  accomplishments,  she  amply  re- 
warded her  parents  for  their  care  and  ex- 
pense. Yet  was  she  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  proud  of  her  superior  abilities,  but 
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constantly  maintained  that  propriety  of 
conduct  which  shews  real  gentility  and 
good  education.  They  had  a  country- 
house  not  very  far  from  London,  as  Mr. 
Manners  was  engaged  in  a  large  concern 
that  frequently  required  his  attendance 
there,  but  he  usually  returned  to  his 
family  in  the  evening. 

It  was  one  afternoon,  when  Louisa  was 
about  ten  years  of  age,  that  a  little  girl 
sat  crying  at  the  garden  gate.  Louisa 
was  walking  by  herself  in  the  garden,  and 
heard  her  voice  at  a  distance,  for  some 
time,  before  she  could  find  from  what  part 
it  proceeded  ;  at  last  she  discovered  her 
at  the  gate,  apparently  quite  fatigued  with 
crying,  and  exhausted  by  hunger,  for  she 
said  she  had  not  eaten  any  thing  all  day. 
Louisa  delayed  not  a  moment  to  desire 
she  might  be  carried  into  the  parlour, 
and  that  some  bread  and  milk  might  be 
given  to  her,  which  she  ate  with  a  very 
hearty  appetite,  and  seemed  extremely 
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thankful.  She  appeared  about  six  years 
old  ;  she  said  her  name  was  Pattj  Clif- 
ford, that  her  mamma  had  left  her  a  long 
while,  promising  to  return  soon,  and  com- 
manding her  not  to  stir ;  she  said  she  had 
travelled  in  the  waggon  for  more  than  a 
week,  and  that  she  lived  somewhere  in 
Wales,  but  could  not  speak  the  name  of 
the  place.  Mrs.  Manners  immediately 
perceived  she  had  been  left  at  the  gate  by 
her  mother,  with  the  intent  of  getting  rid 
of  her,  and  had  nearly  resolved  to  send 
her  to  the  workhouse ;  but  Louisa  begged 
her  mamma  would  not  part  with  her. 
"  See,"  said  she,  "  how  the  tears  drop 
from  her  pretty  blue  eyes  ;  let  her  stay, 
mamma,  1  shall  love  such  a  nice  little 
companion ;  and  I  have  almost  money 
enough  to  find  her  in  clothes  myself.  If 
you  will  find  her  in  bread  and  milk, 
mamma,  I  will  save  all  my  money  to  buy 
her  shoes  and  stockings,  or  any  thing 
she  may  want,  Would  you  like  to  live 
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with  me,  my  love  ?"  said  she  in  the 
kindest  and  most  gentle  tone,  addressing 
herself  to  the  girl.  "  1  want  my  mam- 
ma," said  Patty.  "  But  perhaps  your 
mamma  will  not  return,"  said  Louisa, 
"  and  I  am  sure  she  does  not  love  you  so 
well  as  1  shall,  if  you  are  a  good  girl." 
"  O  dear !  I  am  so  sorry  mamma  will 
not  come  back,"  said  Patty.  "  1  love 
her  very  much;  why  will  she  not  come 
back?"  It  was  thus  she  answered  every 
kind  solicitation  .Mrs.  Manners  or  Louisa 
made  to  her,  till  Air.  Manners  returned 
from  town.  "  Heyday  !"  cried  he,  on 
entering  the  parlour,  "whose  little  blue- 
eyed  girl  is  this?"  "  Your's,  papa,"  said 
Louisa ;  "  her  mamma  left  her  at  our 
garden  gate,  while  she  went  a  little  far- 
ther, and  either  could  not  find  her  way 
back,  or  has  ran  away  and  does  not  mean 
to  come  again  ;  but  that  is  not  Patty's 
fault,  you  know,  papa ;  and  she  is  so 
good — and  loves  her  mamma  so 1 
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think  I  shall  be  quite  fond  of  her." 
"  Why,  my  love,  are  you  going  to  keep 
her  !"  "  Yes,  papa,  that  is — if — you 

have  no  objection you  know  you  have 

often  said,  you  wished  I  had  a  compan- 
ion— Now  though  Patty  is  young,  I  shall 
soon  teach  her  many  things,  1  dare  say." 
"  I  can  read  and  spell,"  said  little 
Patty. — "  Can  you  indeed  ?  my  pretty 
creature,"  said  Mr.  Manners — "  what 
can  you  read  ?" — "  I  can  read  in  the  Bi- 
ble," she  replied  ;  "  and  I  can  read  in 
small  books  too — Goody  Two  Shoes  and 
Little  Dick,"  Mr.  Manners  looked  at 
Louisa ;  she  knew  his  meaning,  and  ran 
for  her  books,  with  which  she  soon  retur- 
ned, consisting  of  "llainsford  Villa,"  the 
"  Sisters  of  the  Cavern,"  a  few  others 
equally  amusing  and  instructive  ;  when, 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Patty  read 
a  page  in  each  volume,  most  delightfully, 
minding  her  stops,  and  paying  the  great- 
est attention.  She  \vas  much  pleased  at 
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the  praises  she  received,  and  said,  her 
good  mamma  had  taught  her  to  read  ;  in 
short,  she  so  charmed  Mr.  Manners,  that 
lie  said  he  would  no  longer  hesitate  to 
adopt  her,  and  from  that  day  to  treat  her 
as  his  own.     The  child  appearing  quite 
sleepy,  Louisa  put  her  to  bed,  by  the  side 
of  her  own,  to  which  she  likewise  retir- 
ed.    One  thing  particularly  pleased  Mrs. 
Manners  :    while  Louisa  was  kneeling 
before  her,  saying  her  prayers,  she  obser- 
ved Patty  burst  into  tears,  and  on  asking 
her  the  cause,  she  replied,  u  Where  shall 
Patty  kneel  ?  mamma  is  away,  and  Patty 
always  says  her  prayers."     Mrs.  Maji- 
ners  with  much  pleasure  placed  her  before 
her,  and  she  said  the  Lord's  prayer  ex- 
tremely well  indeed,  concluding  with  a 
short  prayer  for  Ihe  blessing  of  quiet  and 
refreshing  sleep  for  herself,  her  relations, 
and  friends. 

After  supper,  Mr.  Manners  thus  ad- 
dressed his  lady :  "  The  only  reason  I 
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bad  for  hesitating  to  grant  Louisa's  re- 
quest, respecting  adopting  this  little 
foundling,  was  the  precarious  situation  of 
my  poor  sister. — Since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  I  have  not  once  heard  from  her 
— nor  do  I  know  what  family  she  may 
have ;  (for  whatever  number  there  may 
be,  all  of  them  will  have  a  claim  on  my 
duty,  and  all  of  them  I  must  support.) 
She  has  never  written  to  me,  since  her 
imprudence  in  marrying  again,  against 
my  consent ;  nor  can  I  discover,  as  you 
know,  notwithstanding  my  inquiries, 
where  she  is  to  be  found  ;  which  renders 
it  peculiarly  necessary  that  I  keep  myself 
ready  to  discharge  so  serious  an  obliga- 
tion, whenever  1  may  be  called  upon." 

As  little  Patty  increased  in  years,  she 
increased  in  goodness,  and  in  person,  and 
at  sixteen  years  of  age  was  much  admir- 
ed. One  young  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  particularly  struck  with 
her  mildness  of  speech  and  delicacy  of 
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manners,  both  of  which  she  owed  to  the1 
example  of  her  affectionate  friend  Louisa, 
who  was  by  this  time  a  most  charming 
young  womanj  and  engaged  to  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune  at  a  small  distance.  The 
name  of  Patty's  admirer  was  Belmont  ; 
he  frequently  visited  Mr.  Manners,  and 
Was  of  a  very  respectable  family,  and  of 
excellent  principles  ;  he  was  very  partial 
to  Patty,  but  her  want  of  fortune  was  a 
bar,  though  the  only  one,  to  their  union  : 
his  parents  could  not  by  any  means  be 
brought  to  consent  to  call  her  daughter* 
Mr.  Manners  much  regretted  this  obstacle 
to  her  happiness,  but  he  felt  himself 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  duty,  to 
keep  himself  prepared  to  assist  the  young 
family  of  his  sister,  should  they  ever  put  in 
their  claim  to  his  benevolence.  Louisa's 
wedding-day  was  fixed  ;  the  festival  was 
to  be  rural  and  very  splendid.  Patty 
was  frequently  thoughtful,  but  never  mel- 
ancholy, having  been  taught  resignation 
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as  a  very  principal  duty,  and  she  well 
knew  repining  could  not  assist  her  situa- 
tion, and  that  patience  might  bring  about 
some  unforeseen  event,  to  facilitate  her 
happiness.  It  was  at  this  time,  that  Mr. 
Manners  was  taken  very  ill  ;  and  having 
the  advice  of  several  physicians,  one  of 
them  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  his  disorder 
was  a  species  of  ague,  and  that  it  might 
be  a  long  time  before  he  would  entirely 
recover.  This  was  a  most  unfortunate 
occurrence.  Louisa's  wedding  was  to  be 
celebrated  in  less  than  three  weeks,  and 
Mr.  Manners  was  confined  to  his  room. 
He  was,  however,  attended  almost  con-' 
stantly  by  his  affectionate  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, nor  was  Patty  wanting  in  attention  to 
him.  A  thousand  ways  did  she  endeav- 
our to  shew  her  gratitude  for  his  kind- 
ness to  her,  and  her  goodness  of  heart 
was  universally  talked  of.  She  would 
often  sit  by  his  bedside,  with  Louisa,  and 
they  would  read  to  him,  by  turns,  for 
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hours.  In  short,  she  loved  him  with  all 
the  affection  of  a  child  ;  and  he  observed 
her  rising  excellencies  with  the  fondness 
of  a  parent. 

It  was  one  afternoon,  when  Mrs.  Man- 
ners and  Louisa  were  sitting  with  him, 
that  Patty  ran  abruptly  into  the  cham- 
ber.— She  had  begun  to  speak,  but  stop- 
ped almost  immediately,  struck  with  the 
impropriety  of  her  entrance. — "  Speak, 
my  sweet  girl!"  said  Mrs.  Manners, 
observing  her  confusion,  and  wishing  to 
encourage  her — "  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
what  you  intended."  "  Excuse  me,  dear 
Madam,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  know  not 
whether  I  am  most  sorry  to  have  delayed 
so  long,  or  glad  to  have  just  thought  of, 
a  circumstance  that  will,  1  hope,  be  suc- 
cessful towards  restoring  the  health  of 
my  dear  guardian."  She  immediately 
took  from  the  lining  of  her  gown  sleeve 
a  small  packet  of  white  paper,  on  which 
was  written,  "  A  charm  for  the  ague  5" 
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though  the  words  were  scarcely  legible. 
She  entreated  Air.  Manners  to  allow  it 
to  be  bound  to  his  arm,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  him  harm,  and  the  idea  of  its 
nature  might  have  the  wished  effect.  He 
permitted  her  request  to  be  complied  with, 
charmed  with  this  new  token  of  her  gra- 
titude, and  she  retired  completely  happy. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  (whether  the 
charm  had  taken  effect,  or  whether  the 
plans  of  the  faculty  had  operated  success- 
fully, the  latter  of  which  was  the  most 
probable)  Mr.  Manners  found  himself 
growing  much  better,  and  continued 
amending,  till  he  was  entirely  recovered. 
Patty's  inquiries  were  unceasing,  and  she 
heard  with  rapture  that  her  dear  guardi- 
an's health  was  perfectly  re-established. 
The  succeeding  evening,  after  Louisa  and 
iPatty  had  retired  to  their  chambers,  Mr. 
Manners  took  off  his  "charm  for  the 
ague,"  and  expressed  a  very  earnest  de- 
sire to  see  its  contents,  as  he  was  confi* 
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dent,  if  it  was  to  that  he  owed  his  recove- 
ry, it  must  contain  some  kind  of  herb  or 
drug  powerful  in  its  nature,  for  that  he 
had  no  faith  whatever  in  charms,  but  had 
merely  agreed  to  Patty's  request,  it  was 
so  affectionately  pressing.  Mrs.  Man- 
ners was  at  first  much  averse  to  its  being 
opened,  saying  it  was  almost  as  bad  as 
reading  another's  letter :  but  lie  persisted, 
that,  as  it  was  certainly  many  years  old, 
it  might  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  should  it  contain  drugs,  or 
any  thing  else  useful  in  so  dreadful  a 
complaint.  Mrs.  Manners  agreed,  and 
the  charm  was  unbound  ;  when,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  they  discovered  a 
bank  note  of  a  hundred  pounds,  accom- 
panied by  a  piece  of  paper,  many  times 
folded,  containing  as  follows  : — 

"  if  my  dear  brother  be  not  deaf  to  the 
cries  of  infantine  sorrow — if  my  sweet 
babe  find  in  his  kindness,  protection  from 
the  cruelty  of  the  world,  and  a  guide 
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through  its  intricate  paths,  may  an  un- 
fortunate sister's  prayers  be  heard  at  that 
high  tribunal,  to  which  they  are  most 
earnestly,  though  humbly  addressed,  and 
draw  down  blessings  on  his  charitable 
head.  The  enclosed  is  the  scanty  saving 
of  fourteen  years  hard  labour,  part  of  the 
practical  contrition  of  a  sincere  penitent 
— to  which  she  dooms  herself  while  life 
remains.  May  her  dear  infant,  the  only 
surviving  partaker  of  her  mother's  griefs 
— by  a  dutiful  obedience,  and  filial  love, 
pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  her  wretched 
parent  has  incurred  to  the  best  of  broth- 


ers." 


This  was  a  discovery  most  joyful  to 
Mr.  Manners  and  his  wife.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  event  to  have  occurred, 
more  conducive  to  the  continuance  of  his 
health.  He  could  now  not  only  look 
with  rapture  upon  Patty  as  his  niece,  but 
would  be  enabled  to  do  away  the  objec- 
tion made  against  their  marriage  by  the 
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friends  of  Mr.  Belmont,  without  fear  of 
future  claims,  that  might  operate  as  a 
check  to  his  generosity.     He  therefore 
resolved  to  celebrate  the  weddings  both 
of  his  daughter  and  niece  on  the  same  day. 
The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Mr* 
Manners  was  very  jocosely  lavish  in  the 
praises  of  Patty's  "charm  for  the  ague," 
and  finished  by  asking  her  how  she  came 
by  it,  and  how  long  it  had  been  in  her 
possession.     Patty,   unprepared  for  the 
subject,  and  remembering  the  melancholy 
loss  she  had  sustained  in  consequence  of 
it  (though  by  that  means  she  had  been 
taken  into  a  family,  every  one  of  whom 
she  loved  with  the  tenderest  and  most 
sincere  affection) — burst  into  tears  ;  and 
it  was  a  considerable  time  before  she  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  satisfy  Mr.  Man- 
ners's  curiosity.      At  length,   however, 
she  faintly  replied — "  1  can  just  remem- 
ber, Sir>  my  mother  sewed  it  in  my  frock 
sleeve  the  day  before  we  left  home,  and 
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made  me  promise  to  keep  it  as  a  "  charm 
for  the  ague,"  and  never  to  open  it,  or 
lend  it  to  any  body,  unless  to  my  best 
friends  :  I  was  old  enough  then  to  know 
how  sacred  a  promise  should  be  kept, 
and  have  most  attentively  observed  it ; 
having  sewed  it  in  every  new  frock  or 
gown  1  have  had  since,  till  your  illness 
called  forth  my  feeble  endeavours  to  as- 
sist you  ;  what  it  can  contain,  to  make  it 
a  cure  for  the  ague,  I  cannot  imagine ; 
and  more  particularly  do  I  wonder  at  my 
poor  mother's  giving  it  to  me  by  that 
term,  as  I  know  she  used  to  ridicule 
every  instance  of  superstition." 

"  And  you  have  never  opened  it  ?"  said 
Mr.  Manners. 

"  No,  Sir ;"  she  modestly  but  firmly 
replied. 

"But  I  have — my  dear;"  he  rejoined. 

She  started.      "  My  first  motive," 

continued  he,  "  1  will  confess  was  curio- 
sity ;  but  a  wish  to  benefit  my  neigh- 
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hours  was  the  strongest  cause,  and  how 
it  has  been  rewarded  this  note  will  shew." 
He  then  presented  both  papers  to  her. 
When  he  saw  she  had  read  the  note,  he 
threw  his  arms  round  her,  and  while  the 
tears  dropped  on  his  cheek,  he  kissed 
her,  exclaiming,  "My  niece,  my  child  !" 
Mrs.  Manners  embraced  her  with  fond- 
ness ;  Louisa  with  exstasy.  Patty  was 
unable  to  reply  to  their  caresses  but  in 
silence.  At  length  she  presented  the 
bank  note  to  Mr  Manners — "  This,  Sir, 
and  ten  more  if  I  had  them/'  said  she, 
"  are  yours. — I  owe  you  more  than  I  can 
ever  repay."  "  I  will  take  your  gift,  my 
love,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "  and  in  return 
you  must  accept  this"  (presenting  her 
with  a  draft  on  his  banker  for  three  thou- 
sand pounds.) — "  Louisa  has  one  for 
double  the  sum,  and  on  the  day  fixed  for 
my  daughter's  wedding,  will  I  present 
you  to  Mr.  Belmont,  whose  parents  I 
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know    will   joyfully    consent    to    your 


union." 


Tears  again  flowed  from  all :  and  an 
affectionate  pressure  of  the  hand  was  all 
that  Patty  could  offer ;  her  heart  was 
full,  but  her  eyes  spoke  a  gratitude  more 
eloquent  than  words. 

One  circumstance  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention ;  a  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Man- 
ners a  few  months  afterwards,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  death  of  Mrs.  Clifford, 
in  the  workhouse  belonging  to  some  par- 
ish many  miles  distant ;  which  likewise 
mentioned  her  having  been  previously  ill 
for  a  few  days,  but  unwilling  to  mention 
the  names  of  her  relations,  till  it  was  too 
late  for  them  to  assist  her.  This  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  shew  to  Patty,  till  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  had  enabled  her 
better  to  support  the  distressing  intelli- 
gence. 

We   may   learn  from   this  tale,   how 
highly  proper  it  is  to  pay  an  early  atten- 
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lion  to  the  advice   and  example  of  good 
parents ;    as    it   was   from   good   habits 
alone  that  our  little  heroine  came  to  her 
happy   fortune.      Children    may    think 
they  have  plenty  of  time  before  them,  to 
learn  and  to  profit  in,  but  they  know  not 
at  what  particular  period  their  knowledge 
may  be  of  most  service  to  them;  and  will 
frequently   be  brought  to   lament   their 
neglect,  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the 
evils  that  consequently  ensue.     A  child 
will  be  concerned  at  the  loss  of  a  trifle  of 
money,  or  a  part  of  its  dress,  that  may 
easily  be  renewed,  but  how  lavish  are 
they  of  their  tune  !  a  treasure  that  no 
sums   of  money   can   re-purchase  when 
once  it  is   spent.      How   idly   do  they 
spend  it !  how  many  let  it  slip  unprofi  ta- 
bly  away,  and  are  willingly  blind  and 
deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  parents  and 
guardians,  whose  experience  has  taught 
them  to  know  its  true  value ! 


MRS.   SNOWDEN'S    DAUGHTER  I 


PROOFS  OF  REAL   AFFECTION 


IT  was  the  lot  of  Mrs.  Snowden  to  be 
left  a  widow,  at  a  time  when  her  three 
lovely  daughters  stood  most  in  need  of  a 
father's  kind  protection,  and  mild  autho- 
rity, to  give  effect  to  the  affectionate  ad- 
vice of  an  indulgent  mother.  Mr.  Snow- 
den  had  not  been  able  to  amass  even  suf- 
ficient to  leave  his  beloved  family  in  the 
same  easy  circumstances  which  they  en- 
joyed during  his  life,  and  his  dying  words 
regretted  his  inability.  But  a  treasure 
infinitely  more  valuable,  his  widow  found 
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herself  possessed  of.  In  the  dutiful  af- 
fection of  her  children  to  her,  and  the 
filial  love  they  shewed  to  each  other,  she 
deemed  herself  sufficiently  wealthy,  to 
look  with  indifference  on  the  more  glit- 
tering, but  less  worthy  riches,  that  usual- 
ly are  most  adored.  Her  daughters  were 
her  only  comforts ;  Theresa,  Emmeline, 
and  Harriet,  her  chief  companions  ;  in 
whose  innocent  and  endearing  conversa- 
tion she  would  find  a  pleasure  to  banish 
that  melancholy,  which  solitude  cannot 
fail  to  create.  Their  natural  dispositions 
were  certainly  different,  but  such  a  spirit 
of  unanimity  constantly  prevailed,  that 
on  a  first  acquaintance  it  would  have  been 
imagined  that  they  had  but  one  temper 
equally  shared  between  them  ;  for  their 
only  endeavour  was  to  please  and  accom- 
modate each  other.  With  such  excellent 
hearts,  will  my  young  readers  imagine  it 
was  possible  they  could  think  wrong  ? 
Certainly  it  was  more  than  possible ;  it 
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was  probable — a  good  heart  may  be  easi- 
ly deceived,  or  misled,  if  not  attended  by 
the  prudent  guidance  of  an  experienced 
head  ;  and  a  mother,  while  she  sees  with 
rapture  the  goodness  of  her  children's 
hearts,  will  wish  to  direct  every  action 
by  her  advice,  and  exert  every  means  iu 
her  power  to  preserve  them  in  virtue. 

In  the  neighbourhood  where  they  resi- 
ded, lived  several  families  ;  but  among 
the  whole  was  only  one,  the  younger 
branches  of  whom  were  remarked  by  the 
young  ladies  as  deserving  the  familiar 
though  innocent  attention  of  a  passing 
bow  or  curtsey. — Cheerfulness  and  good 
humour  seemed  to  be  thair  characteristics, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  possess  greater 
recommendations  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
Snowdens.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
acquaintance  between  the  young  folks 
was  not  so  much  encouraged  by  their  re- 
spective parents,  as  they  expected  and 
indeed  wished — for  frequent  looks,  and 
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good-natured  salutations,  had  formed  an 
intimacy,  which,  though  it  might  certainly 
have  been  strengthened,  it  was  difficult 
on  a  sudden  to  pat  an  end  to.  Theresa, 
though  she  had  never  presumed  to  ques- 
tion her  mother  concerning  her  motives 
for  disapproving  the  acquaintance,  had 
more  than  once  looked  with  displeasure 
when  any  hint  on  the  subject  was  thrown 
out.  Mrs.  Snovvden  had  observed  it ; 
but  imagining  it  would  not  go  farther, 
had  never  taken  notice  of  it  at  the  time. 
Yet  unwilling  to  let  her  daughter  cherish 
even  a  discontented  thought,  fearing  it 
might  in  time  (though  perhaps  uninten- 
tionally) amount  to  disobedience,  she  de- 
termined the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
at  once  to  forbid  any  farther  intimacy 
with  the  young  Brights. 
j  It  was  not  long  before  an  occasion  pre- 
sented itself.  Emmeline  and  Harriet 
were  absent,  and  Theresa  was  sitting 
with  her  mother  at  work,  in  the  parlour* 
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when  she  thus  began  the  following  dia- 
logue.— 

Theresa.  Mamma,  I  have  a  favour" 
to  beg  of  you* 

Mamma.  What  is  it?  my  love  ;  if  I 
can  grant  it  with  propriety,  I  certainly 
will. 

Theresa.  I  declare  1  am  almost  afraid 
to  name  it,  but  1  have  thought  of  it  very 
often,  and  cannot  see  the  least  impropri- 
ety in  it. 

Mamma.  If  you  really  cannot  see  any 
impropriety  in  it,  why  are  you  almost 
afraid  to  name  it  ? 

Theresa.  Because — I  am  not  sure—- 
that you — 

Mamma.  Let  me  hear  it,  Theresa, 
and  1  will  spare  you  your  reasons — you 
know  1  never  love  to  refuse  the  request 
of  any  of  my  daughters ;  I  see  with  much 
pleasure  they  attend  to  my  advice,  and  I 
am  sure  if  they  ever  wish  for  any  unrea- 
sonable indulgence,  it  is  for  want  of  judg- 
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merit,  and   not  for  want  of  goodness  of 
heart. 

w  Theresa.  O!  mamma,  how  you  de- 
light me — I  do  indeed  try  to  do  every 
thing  you  wish  me,  and  if  the  request  I 
am  going  to  make  is  improper,  I  shall  be 
consoled  for  your  refusal,  by  the  kind  as- 
surance you  have  just  given  me. 

Mamma.  And  now,  my  love,  what 
have  you  to  ask? 

TJieresa.  You  know,  mamma,  we 
walked  out  yesterday  afternoon  with  Di- 
nah— well,  Charles  Bright  accidentally 
met  us,  and  with  the  greatest  politeness 
bowed,  and  passed. 

Mamma.     Passed ! 

Theresa.  He  returned  almost  imme- 
diately, and  desired  Dinah  would  present 
his  best  compliments  to  you,  and  request 
you  would  permit  me  to  join  a  snug  party 
in  an  excursion  on  the  water  to-morrow. 
Miss  Jansou,  Miss  Smart  and  her  broth- 
er, and  Emily  Bright,  are  to  be  of  the 
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party — and  Tom  Atkins  and  himself  are 
to  assist  as  watermen — they  talk  of  going 
to  Nahant,  and  that  will  take  the  whole 
day  even  if  we  set  out  early — 1  think  it 
would  be  charming. 

Mamma.  How  was  it  that  Dinah  did 
not  mention  this  ? 

Theresa.  Because  I  desired — because 
I  thought— I  said  I  could  mention  it  as 

O 

well. — 

Mamma.  Or  better,  Theresa — was  it 
not  so? 

Theresa.     Ah  !  Mamma. 

J^lamma.  My  dearest  girl !  I  need 
not  assure  you  of  my  constant  wish  to 
give  my  children  pleasure :  but  I  do  not 
love  them  so  insincerely,  as  to  endeavour 
to  procure  it  at  so  great  a  risk.  ^  In  a 
word,  my  love,  I  am  sorry  to  refuse  your 
request. — Your  good  sense  will  soon  rec- 
oncile you  to  the  propriety  of  it,  assisted 
by  one  or  two  reasons  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  you  :  in  the  first  place,  I  do 

D 
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not  entirely  approve  of  the  party.  I  have 
reason  to  think  Mr.  Bright  does  not 
wish  his  sons  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  my  family,  and  of  course,  I  would 
not  suffer  my  children  to  join  in  any 
scheme  with  his,  unknown  to,  or  unap- 
proved  of  by  him.  Again,  I  have  ever 
considered  an  excursion  on  the  water, 
under  the  guidance  of  young  people  alone, 
as  likely  to  be  attended  with  very  great 
danger.  They  are  apt  to  confide  too 
much  in  the  chance  of  escaping  an  acci- 
dent, and  are  consequently  unprepared  to 
remedy  it,  by  neglecting  the  first  means 
t)f  preventing  it. 

Theresa  gently  bowed,  and  was  silent 
— Mrs.  Snowden  saw  she  was  a  little 
concerned,  and  therefore  kindly  left  her 
to  compose  herself. 

Two  days  afterwards,  as  Mrs.  Snow- 
den,  Theresa,  and  Emmeline  were  sitting 
in  the  parlor,  waiting  for  Harriet  to  come 
down  to  breakfast,  Emmeline,  who  had 
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not  heard  either  the  proposal  of  her  sister, 
or  the  result  of  it,  thus  addressed  her 
mother : — 

JEmmeline.  O!  mamma,  1  have  a  favor 
to  ask  you,  that  I  think  you  cannot  re- 
fuse, particularly  as  I  know  you  will 
partake  the  pleasure  it  will  give  us. 

Mrs.  Srwwden.  That  1  certainly 
shall,  my  love,  if  J  approve  the  method 
in  which  you  intend  yourself  the  attain- 
nient  of  it. 

Emmeiine.  A  grand  gala  is  to  be 
given  at  Vauxhall,  with  illuminations, 
and  every  kind  of  beautiful  embellish- 
ment— music  and  singing,  and  all  kinds 
of  refreshments — fireworks,  and  every 
thing  that  can  make  it  charming  ;  now 
I  have  often  heard  you  say  you  used  to 
be  extremely  pleased  at  Vauxhall,  and 
as  we  never  were  there,  I  really  think 
you  cannot  do  a  greater  kindness,  than 
to  take  us  there  on  Tuesday  next. 

•Mrs.     Snoicden.     From  the  fine  de- 
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scrip tion  you  have  given,  my  love,  I  am 
afraid  you  have  thought  of  this  proposal 
a  long  while,  and  it  has  made  a  little  im- 
pression on  your  mind.  I  am  rather 
concerned  at  this,  because  your  disap- 
pointment will  he  the  greater  at  my  refus- 
ing your  request :  not  but  that  1  know 
your  good  sense  is  sufficient  to  convince 
you  I  am  right  in  so  doing,  if  your  duty 
did  not  teach  you  to  think  so.  Vauxhall 
is  a  place  to  which,  whoever  goes,  should 
go  under  the  protection  of  gentlemen — 
and — 

Etnmeline.  "Well,  then.  1  am  sure — 
but  1  beg  your  pardon,  mamma,  for  inter- 
rupting you. 

Jllrs.  Snoicden.  Most  willingly  gran- 
ted, Emmeline  ;  but  tell  me,  love,  what 
were  you  going  to  say  in  answer  to  my 
observation  concerning  the  necessity  of 
going  under  the  protection  of  gentlemen. 

Emmeline.  Why,  that  1  know  all 
the  Brights  are  to  be  tliere^  and  that  being 
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neighbours,  and  as  many  gentlemen  of 
them,  as  we  are  ladies,  it  would  be  de- 
lightful. 

Mrs.  Snowden.  My  dear  girl !  it 
would  be  my  chief  pleasure  to  grant  you 
any  indulgence,  which  I  could  with  pro- 
priety :  "but  this  I  must  refuse  you ;  one 
reason  I  will  give,  you  now,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  more  will  arise  to  shew  the 
prudence  of  so  doing. 

Mr.  Bright  has  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  forming  an  acquaintance  wTith  my 
family,  if  he  had  been  so  disposed — he 
may,  from  motives  equally  prudent  as  I 
think  mine,  wish  to  prevent  his  sons  from 
engaging  in  intimacy  with  young  women 
of  your  ages,  before  their  minds  are  right- 
ly sedate,  and  their  ideas  properly  enlar- 
ged. Young  men  of  the  best  disposi- 
tions, (and  I  am  persuaded  they  are  so, 
in  the  main)  may  be  led  away  by  a  desire 
of  following  that  erroneous  and  danger- 
ous system  of  fashion,  which  is  ever 
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changing,  and  never  worth  adhering  to  ; 
and  it  is  highly  prudent  in  all  parents  to 
keep  their  children  from  hastily  forming 
too  early  connexions. 

At  that  instant  Harriet  entered  the 
room  with  a  note,  which  she  had  just  re- 
ceived, she  said,  from  Mr.  Janson's  maid- 
servant who  waited  for  an  answer.  Mrs. 
Snowden  read  it  aloud,  and  it  was  to  the 
following  effect. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"  I  WRITE  in  extreme  haste,  and  in 
great  distress,  to  know  if  Miss  Snowden 
joined  our  young  party  yesterday  on  the 
water,  and  if  she  did,  whether  she  he  yet 
returned  ?  My  poor  girl  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  telling  me,  by  a  shock  she  re- 
ceived from  the  oversetting  of  the  boat. 
She  was  brought  home  to  me  speechless, 
and  has  ever  since  remained  so — As  for 
young  Bright,  he  has  not  yet  been  seen 
by  us — my  youngest  daughter  has  been 
attacked  by  fits,  and  Mrs.  Janson  is  in- 
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con  sol  able — in  short,  we  are  a  truly  dis- 
tressed family." 

Mrs.  Snowden  having  concluded  the 
note,  cast  a  glance  of  much  meaning  at 
Theresa,  who  felt  the  force  of  it,  not  a 
little — Emmeline  had  left  the  room  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Janson's  servant,  and  There- 
sa, reading  in  her  mother's  eyes  her  joy 
at  her  daughter's  escape,  rose,  and  run- 
ning into  her  arms,  hid  her  face  in  her 
lap.  "  O  mamma/'  she  cried,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  her  pretty  cheeks,  6i  how 
much  do  1  owe  to  your  goodness  for  pre- 
venting me  from  joining  the  party  I  so 
much  desired !  1  did  not  think  such  a 
misfortune  could  have  happened.  Poor 
Mrs.  Janson  !  what  will  she  do?" 

"  What  I  should  have  done,"  answer- 
ed her  mother,  u  had  I  lost  my  dear  girl 
— have  blamed  myself  for  giving  my  sanc- 
tion to  so  dangerous  an  undertaking,  and 
have  thought  myself  in  a  great  measure 
answerable  for  the  accident." 
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It  was  on  the  following  Wednesday 
morning,  that  Emineline,  at  breakfast,  re- 
marked with  a  sigh,  what  a  grand  eve- 
ning last  night  must  have  been,  adding, 
that  she  could  not  help  wishing  her  mam- 
ma would  have  allowed  her  to  have  been 
a  partaker  in  the  enjoyments.  "  1  won- 
der," said  Mrs.  Snowden,  "  that  my 
Emineline,  after  the  objection  I  made  to 
it,  should  again  mention  it  with  regret : 
she  cannot  suppose  but  that  my  experi- 
ence is  sufficient  to  judge  for  her  better 
than  she  can  for  herself."  "  Hut  is  it 
possible,"  said  Emineline,  softly,  "that 
any  serious  accident  could  have  happen- 
ed?" "Without  a  doubt,  my  love,"  an- 
swered her  mother.  "  Well  now,"  she 
ventured  to  add,  "  I  really  should  like  to 
know  what."  She  had  scarcely  finished 
the  sentence,  when  Mr.  Bright  entered 
the  room :  "  You  will  pardon  my  intru- 
sion, ladies,"  said  he,  "  but  your  servant, 
madam,  (addressing  himself  to  Mrs. 
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Snowden)  said  you  were  at  home,  and 
my  commission  is  pf  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. I  have  not  seen  my  eldest  son 
since  last  night :  he  accompanied  his 
brothers,  and  some  ladies  to  Vauxhall, 
and  all  1  can  learn,  is,  that  one  of  the 
ladies  having  been  .accosted  by  a  young 
officer,  my  son  knocked  him  down ;  he 
was  immediately  beset,  much  beaten,  and 
hurried  away  among  the  crowd;  since 
which  time,  the  young  lady  has  not  been 
seen :  I  had  heard  him  say,  he  expected 
to  meet  you  and  your  family  there,  which 
made  me  take  this  liberty  to  ask  if  you 
had  seen  him,  or  heard  any  tidings  of 
him/' 

Mrs.  Suowden  replied,  she  was  very 
sorry  for  his  distress,  but  he  might  have 
been  perfectly  sure  Vauxhall  was  not  a 
place  to  which  she  would  have  ventured 
with  three  daughters,  unless  among  a 
very  large  party  of  friends.  When  Mr. 
Bright  was  gone,  Mrs.  Snowden  looked 
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earnestly  at  Emineline,  who  felt  the  re- 
buke, and  burst  into  tears ;  when  her 
mother  thus  addressed  her.  "1  told  you, 
Emmeline,  1  did  not  doubt  but  more  rea- 
sons would  arise  to  shew  the  propriety 
of  my  having  refused  your  request.  You 
did  not  think  any  harm  could  have  hap- 
pened at  Vauxhall,  any  more  than  There- 
sa thought  it  was  dangerous  to  go  on  the 
water,  but  dispositions  like  yours  require 
much  attention:  for,  undesigning  your- 
selves, you  will  never  suspect  others  of 
guilt,  and  may  become  the  victims  of  dis- 
simulation. Continue,  my  dear  children, 
to  put  that  confidence  in  your  mother, 
which  her  love  for  you  deserves,  and  be- 
have in  every  respect  as  you  would  wish 
your  own  children  to  behave  to  you.  "I 
am  now  going  out,  unless  (continued  she, 
smiling)  Harriet  has  some  very  particu- 
lar favor  to  ask."  Harriet  replied,  she 
was  perfectly  easy  in  the  firm  belief,  that 
every  fit  indulgence  for  her  would  be  pro- 
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vided  without  asking,  and  assured  her 
mother  of  her  constant  obedience — her 
sisters  repeated  the  assurance,  and  Mrs. 
Snowden  left  the  room. 

The  application  of  this  tale  is,  per- 
haps, sufficiently  shewn  in  the  remarks 
of  this  excellent  mother  ;  and  it  may  but 
disgust,  to  endeavour  to  repeat  it  in  dif- 
ferent language. 


ARDOUR 


FILIAL    AFFECTION. 


IN  a  pleasant  little  village  lived  Mr. 
Colville  and  his  two  sons,  William  and 
Charles  ;  the  former  thirteen  years  of 
age,  the  latter  iiot  quite  twelve.  Their 
mother  being  dead,  they  had  long  been 
entirely  under  their  father's  tuition,  ex- 
cept when  their  uncle,  who  lived  in  the 
village,  desired  to  have  them  ;  which  he 
sometimes  did  for  a  month  at  a  time. 
T\  hese  two  young  men  were  of  very  dif- 
ferent dispositions.  Charles  was  open, 
generous,  and  humane  ;  whenever  he  did 
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a  laudable  action,  no  one  heard  of  it  but 
by  chance,  and  then  he  received  their 
praises  with  a  modest  reluctance,  that 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  almost  every 
body.  William,  though  he  publicly  pro- 
fessed the  same  virtues,  was  artful,  self- 
ish, and  mean ;  but  by  his  cunning  in- 
sinuations he  so  contrived  to  impose  on 
his  father,  that  he  almost  withdrew  his 
affections  from  Charles,  to  lavish  them 
on  his  beloved  William.  When  parents 
become  partial  in  their  love  towards  their 
children,  they  prepare  for  themselves 
much  anxiety  and  sorrow  in  their  old  age. 
Hypocrisy  and  injustice  must  create  sus- 
picion and  dislike,  and,  though  they  may 
have  coincided  for  some  time,  they  will 
prove  in  the  end  each  other's  punishment. 
But  to  proceed — WTilliam  was  so  ela- 
ted at  his  father's  partiality,  that  he 
looked  on  his  brother  as  no  longer  worthy 
of  his  love,  and  used  every  means  to  in- 
fluence his  father  against  him.  Charles 
E 
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bore  all  his  malicious  efforts  with  pa- 
tience ;  he  never  complained,  though  his 
uncle  plainly  saw  that  he  was  harshly 
treated,  and  therefore  took  the  more  no- 
tice of  him,  and  neglected  his  brother 
William  ;  not  out  of  a  childish  piece  of 
revenge,  but  because  he  could  not  bear  to 
encourage  or  countenance  deceit,  and  fra- 
ternal dislike.  This  so  piqued  William, 
he  determined  at  all  events  to  get  bis  bro- 
ther into  some  strait,  that  should  cause 
his  father  to  turn  him  out  of  the  house  ; 
it  was  by  degrees  he  had  artfully  preju- 
diced Mr.  Colville  against  Charles,  but 
he  now  resolved  on  a  master-stroke  of 
cruelty.  Mr.  Colville  had  given  them 
both  a  crown  piece  on  his  birth-day,  say- 
ing at  the  same  time,  (i  we  shall  see  who 
keeps  my  gift  the  longest/''  It  was  not 
a  fortnight  afterwards,  that  as  they  were 
standing  at  the  window,  which  opened 
towards  the  road,  a  sailor  approached 
with  but  one  arm,  and  implored  their 
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charity,  in  the  most  humble  and  unfeign- 
ed terms  of  real  distress.  Charles  shed 
tears  at  his  recital,  which  drew  from 
William  only  taunts  and  contempt. 
Charles  took  his  crown  from  his  pock- 
et; which  his  brother  observing,  said,  "  Is 
not  that  my  father's  birth-day  gift  ?  Do 
you  value  it  so  little  as  to  give  it  away 
before  you  have  had  it  a  month  ?"  "  No, 
William,"  he  answered ;  "  I  have  toa 
much  respect  and  duty  for  my  father,  to 
set  so  little  store  by  his  present ;  but  I 
think  he  could  not  be  oftended,  if  I  gave 
some  of  it  to  this  poor  sailor  ;  I  wish  I 
could  get  it  changed  !"  "  You  may 
wish/'  replied  William ;  "  I  cannot 
change  it,  nor  would  I,  if  1  could  ;  if  you 
are  determined  to  part  with  it,  you  had 
better  spend  it."  "  Ah  !  William,"  re- 
turned the  good  youth,  "  this  would  make 
this  poor  fellow  happy  perhaps  for  a 
week  ;  and  when  once  I  have  spent  it, 
the  pleasure  is  over  $  whereas  were  I  to 
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give  it  him,  the  reflection  of  the  good  1 
had  done  him  would  be  an  unceasing 
source  of  satisfaction.''  IVilliam  made 
no  answer,  but  left  him  abruptly.  When 
he  had  shut  the  door,  "  There,"  said 
Charles  to  the  sailor,  giving  him  the 
crown,  "  take  that ;  1  wish  it  may  be  of 
service  to  you  ;  it  was  given  me  by  my 
father  as  a  keepsake,  but  I  am  sure  he 
had  rather  I  should  relieve  the  distressed 
with  it,  than  shew  it  to  him  twenty  years 
hence."  He  waited  not  for  an  answer, 
but  shut  the  window  immediately. 

The  poor  fellow's  tears  of  joy  at  the 
sight  of  the  money  prevented  his  efforts 
to  thank  him  ;  however,  at  the  very  in- 
stant, Mr.  Norris,  Charles's  uncle,  came 
to  the  door,  and  inquired  of  the  sailor 
the  cause  of  his  agitation.  The  conduct 
of  Charles  he  could  not  enough  applaud, 
and  promised  the  man  he  would  call  on 
him,  and  examine  farther  into  the  state 
of  his  wants. — Re  went  the  same  evening 
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with  Charles,  having  been  directed  by 
the  poor  sailor,  and  was  introduced  to  a 
scene  truly  distressing.  In  one  corner  of 
a  miserable  little  room  lay  his  wife  upon 
a  scanty  bed  of  straw,  sick,  and  unable 
to  assist  herself ;  four  children  were  dis- 
persed about  the  room,  crying  for  food, 
while  she  was  in  the  utmost  agony  for 
want  of  it  herself.  Mr.  Norris  was  much 
distressed  at  so  melancholy  a  sight,  and 
having  given  them  some  money  for  pres- 
ent relief,  promised  to  continue  his  bounty 
till  the  poor  woman  recovered  sufficiently 
to  earn  her  livelihood.  He  then  took 
leave  of  Charles,  after  bestowing  the 
highest  encomium  on  his  conduct,  and 
promising  ever  to  be  a  friend  to  him. 
When  Charles  entered  the  house,  he 
observed  his  father  and  William  talking 
very  earnestly  together ;  Mr.  Colville 
said  not  any  thing  to  him  then,  but  at 
dinner  behaved  to  him  with  more  kind- 
ness than  usual,  and  was  particularly 
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cheerful  the  rest  of  the  evening.  After 
supper,  however,  he  grew  more  serious, 
and  asked  William  to  let  him  look  at  the 
crown-piece  he  had  given  him  ;  he  ex- 
amined it  with  great  attention,  and  then 
turning  to  Charles,  desired  to  see  his. 
Charles,  with  a  look  of  mild  affection, 
thus  addressed  his  father:  —  <»O,  Sir, 
surely  you  will  not  he  angry  at  my  hav- 
ing given  it  to  a  poor  sailor,  who  had  a 
wife  and  four  children,  at  the  point  of 
starving  ;  who  would  certainly  have  per- 
ished, but  for  the  timely  relief  you  ena- 
bled me  to  give  them/"'  With  a  dreadful 
frown,  the  cruel  father  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  leading  him  to  the  house  door, 
exclaimed,  "Begone  for  ever  from  my 
sight  ;  and  let  me  not  hear  that  you 
remain  in  the  village  after  to-morrow." 
This  he  said  in  so  horrid  a  tone  of  voice, 
that  Charles  was  forced  to  obey.  It  was 
fortunately  a  fine  night,  and  he  wandered 
slowly  to  his  uncle's  house.  As  all  was' 
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quiet,  and  not  a  light  appeared  at  any  of 
the  windows,  he  did  not  like  to  disturb 
them,  so  laid  himself  on  the  grass-plat 
under  the  shelter  of  a  spreading  tree, 
and  soon  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning, 
when  Mr.  N orris  opened  his  window,  he 
was  much  surprised  at  seeing  a  young 
man  asleep  on  the  grass,  but  still  more 
so,  when  on  advancing  to  the  place,  he 
found  it  was  his  nephew.  He  called  his 
servants,  who  with  his  assistance  put  him 
into  a  warm  bed,  without  disturbing  him. 
In  a  short  time  afterwards,  his  uncle 
went  into  the  room,  where  he  found  him 
just  awake,  and  wondering  where  he  was. 
"  O  uncle !"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  kind 
you  are  to  take  such  care  of  me  ;  but  I  feel 
very  well  now  :  I  think  I  could  rise,  and 
prepare  for  my  departure."  On  hearing 
him  talk  of  his  departure,  Mr.  N  orris 
thought  he  was  delirious  from  the  effect 
of  the  cold,  so  left  him  for  the  present. 
At  breakfast,  however,  Charles  related 
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the  whole  affair ;  when  he  had  ceased, 
Mr.  Norris  exclaimed,  "  Cruel  parent ! 
he  will  soon  find  how  greatly  he  has  been 
mistaken  ;  I  can  read  the  real  disposition 
of  his  favourite.  And  must  you  quit  the 
village  too  ? — from  this  day  1  will  not 
own  them  as  relations  ;  but  surely  you 
may  stay  with  me  one  night."  Charles 
was  resolved  to  obey  his  father's  com- 
mand, and  Mr.  Norris  seeing  him  deter- 
mined, provided  him  with  every  tiling 
necessary  for  his  departure ;  giving  him 
at  the  same  time  much  good  advice,  and 
promising  still  to  continue  his  friend. 
Charles  left  his  kind  uncle  early  in  the 
day,  that  he  might  arrive  at  the  next  vil- 
lage time  enough  to  look  out  for  a  situa- 
tion; and  he  fortunately  addressed  a 
respectable  farmer,  who  was  himself  in 
want  of  a  lad.  ('harles  had  sense  enough 
to  know  he  was  going  to  enter  on  a  very 
different  sort  of  life  to  that  he  had  been 
indulged  in  hitherto,  so  cheerfully  agreed 
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to  the  proposals  or  desires  of  his  new 
master.  Mr.  Leeson  was  a  man  of  pro- 
perty, and  possessed  a  great  share  of 
humanity  :  he  had  observed  Charles'* 
linen,  and  was  convinced  that  a  country 
lad  in  search  of  a  place,  could  not  afford 
any  so  fine.  When  he  had,  therefore, 
shewn  him  his  farm-yard,  and  told  him 
what  his  employment  would  be,  he  took 
him  into  his  parlour,  and  thus  addressed 
him.  "  The  conversation  we  had  togeth- 
er this  morning,  and  various  little  circum- 
stances, confirm  me  in  the  suspicion  that 
you  are  not  what  you  wish  to  be  thought. 
Now,  if  you  have  behaved  ill  to  your 
parents,  and  run  away  from  them,  or  if 
they  have  used  you  unkindly,  make  me 
your  friend,and  I  will  be  yours — I  will  not 
divulge  your  secrets,  but  give  you 'my  ad- 
vice, or  endeavour  to  reconcile  you  to 
them.  Charles  could  not  but  embrace  so 
generous  an  offer  5  he  related  the  whole 
affair,  dwelling  particularly  on  Mr. 
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Norris's  kindness  to  him.  He  told  the 
whole  with  so  much  tenderness,  especial- 
ly where  he  thought  his  father  had  acted 
unkindly,  that  Mr.  Leeson  was  quite 
charmed  with  him,  and  promised  him  a 
constant  protection.  He  had  lived  along 
while  in  the  most  comfortable  way  with 
Mr.  Leeson,  rising  in  his  favour,  and 
nothing  but  a  few  thoughts  and  tender 
wishes  to  know  of  the  welfare  of  his  fath- 
er, to  counterbalance  his  felicity,  when 
one  day  he  was  thus  accosted  by  the  gar- 
dener. "  Sir,  excuse  me,  but  1  am  so 
sure  it  is  to  you  that  1  owe  my  present 
situation,  (nay,  I  may  say  my  life,)  that 
1  cannot  longer  withstand  expressing  my 
gratitude.  You  may  perhaps  remember 
the  poor  sailor,  whose  wife  and  children 
you  saved  from  starving — yes,  sir,  from 
starving — for  I  was  that  sailor,  and  but 
for  your  assistance,  we  could  not  have 
lived  another  day  ;  my  wife  and  children 
are  now  enabled  to  contribute  to  their 
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own  support,  and  will  be  rejoiced  to  ac- 
knowledge their  obligations  to  you.  Par- 
don me,  if  I  detain  you  longer  ;  I  have, 
thank  Heaven,  just  overheard  a  conver- 
sation that  materially  concerns  you,  and 
hope  to  be  the  means  of  preventing  the 
death  of  your  father  and  brother." 
Charles  anxiously  demanded  his  mean^ 
ing,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  over- 
heard a  plan  to  stop  the  carriage  of  Mr. 
Colville,  as  it  passed  an  unfrequented 
road  at  a  particular  time,  of  which  some 
robbers  received  intelligence.  He  was 
proceeding,  but  Charles  would  hear  no 
more,  only  desired  he  would  call  him 
early  on  that  morning,  and  accompany 
him,  with  pistols,  to  the  hedge  by  th« 
side  of  the  road.  The  motive  of  Mr. 
Colville's  journey  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  my  young  readers.  When  Will- 
iam perceived  how  easily  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  design  upon  his  brother, 
he  thought  he  had  attained  full  power  to 
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do  as  he  chose,  and,  proud  of  his  own 
im^orunce,  be  adopted  so  haughty  a 
method  of  reply  to  his  father,  that  he 
could  not  help  taking  notice  of  it :  how- 
ever, he  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  Mr. 
Golville  now  seriously  repented  his  un- 
kind treatment  of  Charles,  at  the  same 
time  resolving  to  send  William  to  sea,  if 
he  did  not  amend  his  conduct.  Frequent 
were  his  promises  of  amendment,  and  as 
frequently  broken,  till  at  last  his  father 
told  him  he  had  spoken  to  a  captain,  who 
had  agreed  to  receive  him  the  very  next 
day.  Though  this  much  surprised  him, 
he  said  little,  as  he  did  not  imagine  his 
father  was  in  earnest,  but  he  entreated 
forgiveness.  At  length  the  chaise  arrived 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  port 
where  the  vessel  lay,  and  William  with 
his  father  got  into  it.  The  youth  at  that 
time  began  to  think  him  serious,  and  with 
many  promises  of  better  conduct,  solicited 
to  return,  but  without  effect. 
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They  had  not  advanced  far  on  the 
road,  when  two  footpads  rushed  from  the 
hedge,  and  with  dreadful  oaths  and 
threats,  demanded  their  money.  Mr. 
Colville  not  being  quick  in  complying 
with  the  villain's  request,  one  of  them 
fired  a  pistol  in  at  the  window.  At  the 
same  instant,  a  man  flew  from  the  hedge, 
and  fired  at  one  of  the  footpads,  who  im- 
mediately fell.  He  fired  at  the  other,  but 
the  pistol  not  taking  effect,  he  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  and  tried  to  bring  him  to 
the  ground  ;  but  the  man  being  stronger 
than  Charles,  (for  he  it  was)  would  cer- 
tainly have  overpowered  him,  had  not 
the  faithful  gardener  come  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  secured  the  villain. 

Mr.  Colville  was  a  silent  spectator  of 
the  whole ;  but  his  joy  was  extreme,  at 
seeing  his  son  Charles  open  the  door  of 
the  chaise,  and  affectionately  inquire  how 
he  did.  He  desired  him  and  his  faithful 
friend,  to  inform  him,  how  it  happened 
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that  they  were  so  near  at  the  time  of  his 
danger.     When  Charles  had  made  it  ap- 
pear by  his  recital ;  that  his  life  had  been 
saved  from  the  instance  of  generosity  for 
which  he  had  incurred  his  displeasure, 
Mr.  Colviile  could  not  enough  express 
his  sorrow  at  the  unkind  treatment  he  had 
given  him.    Charles  could  not  bear  to  re- 
ceive concessions  from  a  father,  and  as- 
sured  him   he  was  perfectly  happy,  in 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  regaining 
his  good  opinion,  by  shewing  he  still  re- 
tained the  greatest  filial  regard  for  him. 
But  now  came  the  truest  instance  of  his 
nobleness  of  disposition  ;  his  brother  sat 
motionless  in  the  carriage,  a  victim  to  the 
robber's  pistol,  that  he  had  fired  in  at  the 
window.     He  lamented  his  death  with 
unfeigned  tears,  though  the  chief  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  endeavouring  to  do 
him  mischief;  but  he  was  his  brother,  and 
no  cruelty  on  his  part  could  make  the  af- 
fectionate Charles  forget  the  natural  du- 
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tics   of  forgiveness   and  brotherly  love. 
His  father  now  desired  to  be  conducted 
to  his  benefactor,  who  received  him  with 
the  truest  joy,  not  having  been  informed 
of  his  intention  ;  for  Charles  had  kept  it 
from  him,  knowing  he  would  have  been 
anxious  to  dissuade  him  from  the  danger- 
ous scheme.    Mr.  Leeson  had  therefore 
been   making  many  inquiries  after  him. 
Mr.  Colville  sent  immediately  to  his 
brother,  Mr  N orris,  asking  his  pardon, 
and  immediate  presence;  and  Charles  had 
the  happiness  of  being  applauded  by  all, 
for  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  since  his 
first  innocent  transgression.     The  faith- 
ful gardener  and  his  family  were  made 
comfortable  for  life  by  the  generosity  of 
Charles's  father,  which  indeed  was  but 
the  proper  tribute  of  gratitude ;  but  hard 
was  the  trial  when  Charles  was  summon- 
ed to  quit  a  family  to  whom  lie  was  be- 
come so  dear.     Mr.   Leeson  knew  not 
how  to  consent  that  he  should  go,  though 
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he  dared  not  deny  a  father  so  great  a 
blessing,  as  a  son  possessed  of  such  vir- 
tues as  his  beloved  Charles — He  blessed 
him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  departed, 
and  now  looks  forward  with  the  greatest 
delight  to  the  prospect  of  his  becoming 
one  of  his  family  ;  for  I  must  just  hint 
that  a  reciprocal  esteem  had  commenced 
between  Charles  and  his  eldest  daughter  ; 
but  should  any  thing  farther  transpire,  it 
shall  be  the  subject  of  a  future  tale. 

From  this  tale  we  may  certainly  draw 
several  very  useful  lessons.  First,  that 
partiality  is  a  dreadful  example  from  a 
parent  to  his  children  ;  that  hypocrisy 
must  certainly  be  discovered  before  it  has 
long  continued  its  triumph,  and  that  an 
open  and  ingenuous  disposition,  with  a 
firm  and  manly  system  of  behaviour,  will 
ever  prove  a  young  man's  best  protection. 
We  have  a  charming  instance  of  benevo- 
lence in  Charles,  when  relieving  the  poor 
sailor ;  a  deed  we  cannot  but  admire,  so 
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seldom  do  we  see  humanity  overcome  the 
fears  of  being  reproved.     In  the  sailor 
we  see  the  purest  emotions  of  gratitude, 
from   his   address   to    Charles    at    Mr. 
Leeson's,  and  his  professions  confirmed 
by  the  heroic  act  of  rescuing  Mr.  Colville 
from  the  robbers.     In  William  we  see 
many  vices  ;  and  it  must  be  with  abhor- 
rence, when  we  read  the  end  of  all  his 
malicious    schemes,  and  of  his  dreadful 
death.     We  cannot  but  pity  any  youth 
who  goes  the  path   directly  contrary   to 
virtue,  when  by  the  many  instances  of 
the  good  done  by  virtuous  men,  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  the  loss  that  society  has 
sustained. — In    Mr.    Leeson    we   see   a 
charming  instance  of  humanity  and  gen- 
erosity, in  treating  the  poor  youth,  who 
gladly  let  himself   as   a  servant,    with 
all    the    friendship    due    to    an    equal. 
We    highly    applaud   Mr.    N  orris's 
character,  who  so  kindly  practised  what 
Charles's   humane  bosom  dictated,  and 

F2 
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what  his  means  would  not  allow.  This 
brings  us  again  to  the  character  of  the 
hero  of  our  tale,  with  a  few  observations 
on  which  I  shall  conclude. 

The  lovely  qualities  in  Charles  call 
forth  our  admiration,  whether  we  consid- 
er his  humanity,  brotherly  affection,  filial 
duty,or  honour  ;  but  let  not  that  suffice,my 
young  friends  ;  let  him  be  from  this  mo- 
ment an  object  of  your  imitation.  When 
you  are  advised  to  do  wrong,  be  not  asha- 
med to  refuse,  with  a  nobleness  worthy 
the  example  you  have  just  read  of;  and  if 
at  any  time  you  are  accused  of  actions 
you  know  you  are  innocent  of,  seek  not 
by  mean  compliance  to  escape  a  tempora- 
ry reproof,  but,  conscious  of  the  integrity 
of  your  intentions,  keep  truth  and  honour 
for  your  guides,  and  your  character  will 
outshine  the  envious  endeavours  of  deceit- 
ful tale-bearers. 


THE 

SILK   WORMS: 

OR,    THE 
ADVANTAGES    OF    FORBEARANCE. 


BY  frequent  entreaty,  and  a  long  series 
of  good  behaviour,  Colin  had  obtained 
his  mother's  permission  to  keep  a  large 
number  of  silk  worms,  that  he  might  once 
behold  the  wonderful  process  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  then  relinquish  so  un- 
wholesome an  amusement;  well  knowing 
that  those  insects,  when  kept  in  a  room, 
are  extremely  prejudicial  to  health.  He 
had  purchased  nearly  two  hundred  eggs, 
and  was  particularly  careful  in  watching 
them,  and  placing  every  little  worm,  as 
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soon  as  it  was  batched,  upon  a  young 
lettuce  leaf;  and  as  he  had  kept  the  eggs 
remarkably  warm  during  the  winter,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  spring,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  reward  his  care, 
earlier  than  those  of  many  of  his  school- 
fellows. An  infant  sister,  about  five 
years  old,  often  delighted  to  see  him  feed 
them,  and  would  now  and  then  venture 
to  touch  one,  but  with  the  greatest  caution, 
apparently  sensible  of  its  tender  frame  ; 
and  as  she  knew  the  time  he  regularly 
changed  their  leaves,  she  was  constantly 
at  their  side  before  him. 

It  so  happened,  he  was  delayed  one 
morning  by  business,  longer  than  usual, 
(and  he  had  been  taught  that  all  recrea- 
tions should  yield  to  tasks,  or  other  busi- 
ness) and  his  sister  had  waited  till  she 
was  quite  tired.  She  walked  to  the  win- 
dow that  looked  into  his  study;  still  she 
saw  him  intent  on  some  apparently  impor- 
tant task ;  she  grew  restless  and  impa- 
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tient ;  and  frequently  was  on  the  point  of 
playing  with  the  silk- worms,  to  pass  away 
the  tedious  minutes.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  came,  and  such  was  her  joy  and 
earnestness,  to  see  what  she  had  so  long 
waited  for,  that  a  too  hasty  touch  threw 
down  one  of  the  papers,  and  killed  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  little  creatures.  Her  cries 
at  the  accident  alone  affected  her  brother; 
he  thought  not  of  his  loss,  while  she  was 
in  distress,  and  did  his  utmost  to  comfort 
her  little  trembling  bosom  ;  he  dried  her 
tears,  promised  her  his  cordial  forgive- 
ness, and  assured  her  he  had  still  enough 
remaining.  He  related  the  affair  to  a 
companion  the  next  day,  who  said,  "why 
did  you  not  knock  the  little  wretch 
down?"  "  Would  that  have  replaced  my 
silk  worms  ?"  cried  Colin.  "  No  !  it 
would  only  have  increased  my  distress.'* 
From  this  short  tale,  we  learn  the  great 
advantage  resulting  from  mildness  and 
serenity.  An  habitual  tranquillity  of  the 
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passions,  renders  us  able  to  bear  with 
calmness,  what  would  overcome  those 
who  accustom  themselves  to  the  indul- 
gence of  them.  Forbearance  is  particu- 
larly useful  to  young  people ;  it  signifies 
such  an  evenness  of  temper,  that  its  pos- 
sessor has  the  power  to  hear  with  patience 
all  that  may  be  alledged  against  him, 
(though  perhaps  unjustly,)  and  can  then 
make  a  defence  with  coolness  and  pro- 
priety, which  must  have  a  greater  chance 
of  carrying  conviction  with  it.  Daily  oc- 
currences call  for  forbearance,  for  in  every 
station  of  life,  trifles  must  arise  to  try  the 
temper,  which  can  only  be  subdued  by 
patience.  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend 
cowardice,  or  a  mean  spirit,  I  only  wish 
to  convince  my  young  readers  that  if  we 
would  sometimes  call  patience  to  our  aid, 
our  grievances  would  not  be  so  many  as 
we  think  them. 


THE     ACCIDENT. 


ROBERT  and  Frederic  were  the  only 
sons  of  Mr.  Htapleton.  He  had  spared 
neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  their  edu- 
cation :  and  they  both,  by  an  attentive 
application  to  their  studies,  seemed  anx- 
ious to  reward  his  kindness.  They  were 
both  well-disposed  boys,  and  equally 
clever,  though  Mr.  Stapleton  had  ever 
regarded  Frederic  as  inferior  to  Robert 
in  comprehension,  and  treated  him  with 
less  attention  on  that  account ;  though  by 
his  own  assiduity  he  acquired  as  much  as 
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his  brother  in   every  respect.     It  was 
from  a  love  of  reflection,  and  solitude, 
that    Mr.    Stapleton   had  imbibed   this 
opinion  of  Frederic,  which  he  had  mis- 
taken for  a   natural   dullness ;    and  of 
course,  looked  on  Robert,  who  possessed 
great   quickness    and  vivacity,  as  a  far 
superior     scholar.       This     very    great 
sprightliness  in  Robert,  had  given  rise  to 
a  carelessness  of  action,  which  sometimes 
approached  near  to  deceit ;  not  as  an  in- 
tentional crime,  but  as  a  neglected  virtue. 
If  Robert    were    guilty  of  any  fol- 
ly or  offence,  he  scrupled  not  to  hide  it, 
if  possible,  by  an  evasion,  tbat  often  threw 
the  blame  on  an  innocent  person.     This 
habit,  though  perhaps  many  may  think 
it  comes  under  the  rank  of  school-boys' 
tricks,  is  a  most  dangerous  indulgence ; 
and  unless  curbed  with  care,  leads  grad- 
ually to  offences  criminal  in  themselves, 
and  fatal   in    their   consequences.     One 
morning,  after  having  received  a  lesson 
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on  the  globes,  the  brothers  were  left  by 
themselves  in  the  study,  when  Frederic, 
with  an  unusual  liveliness,  (which  he  sel- 
dom attempted  to  exert,  but  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Stapleton,)  drew  out  the  globes, 
and  in  a  formal  pedantic  manner,  was  bur- 
lesquing the  method  of  teaching  the  use 
of  them,  when  by  a  sudden  jerk  in  turn- 
ing one  of  them  round,  he  broke  a  very 
essential  part  of  it,  so  as  to  render  it  un- 
serviceable  (with  regard  to  motion)  in 
future.     Every  smile  of  pleasure  was  at 
once  banished  from  his  countenance,  and 
a  downcast  sorrow  took  possession  of  his 
features.     Robert,  with  an  ill-timed  af- 
fection, advised  him  to  put  on  the  cover, 
place  it  in  the  closet,  and  let  the  accident 
take    its   chance   for  a   discovery ;    but 
Frederic  could  not  submit  to  so  mean  an 
action ;  he  alone  was  to  blame,  and  could 
not  bear  that  a  servant,  or  indeed   any 
one,  should  incur  the  displeasure  he  alone 
deserved.     It  was  true,  he  had  not  inten- 
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tionally  broken  it,  but  still  he  merited  all 
the  censure  the  mischance  would  occa- 
sion, and  he  scorned  the  least  appearance 
of  deceit. 

Mr.  Stapleton  soon  entered  the  room  ; 
and  Frederic,  boldly  walking  up  to  him, 
with  an  affectionate  squeeze  of  the  hand, 
related  the  misfortune,  with  a  modest  elo- 
quence his  father  never  before  had  thought 
him  capable  of  displaying.  "  And  will 
you,  Sir,  forgive  me?"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Forgive  thee  !"  replied  Mr.  Stapleton  ; 
"let  me  embrace  thee,  a  thousand  times 
more  dear  to  me  than  ever ;  yes,  my 
Frederic,  your  frankness  pleads  for  you, 
and  1  would  not  for  my  life  check  so 
amiable  a  quality  ;  continue,  my  dear 
boy,  this  manly  disdain  of  dissimulation, 
and  ever  be  it  your  pride  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  sincerity  and  truth." 

Robert,  ashamed  of  his  advice  to  his 
brother,  now  sympathized  in  their  joy, 
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and  resolved  to   make   the   conduct  of 
Frederic  his  future  example. 

Misfortunes,  both  trivial  and  impor- 
tant, are  common  to  every  one;  the  most 
careful  are  liable  to  them  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  accident  that  incurs  the  censure,  it  is 
the  omission  of  asking  pardon,  or  shew- 
ing sorrow  for  the  mischance.  How  much 
below  the  dignity  of  a  sensible  youth  is 
it  to  endeavour  to  screen  himself  from  the 
reproof  he  merits,  to  cast  it  on  a  person 
guiltless  of  the  fault  that  occasions  it  ! 
A  confession  of  any  accident  disarms  the 
anger  that  otherwise  had  been  prepared 
for  you  ;  and  it  really  gives  more  pleas- 
ure to  hear  such  an  acknowledgment  come 
voluntarily  from  a  young  person,  than  a 
restitution  of  three  times  the  value  of  the 
loss.  A  young  man  who  has  acquired  a 
habit  of  deceit  in  the  most  trivial  things, 
will  find  it  difficult  to  overcome  as  he  ad- 
vances in  years  :  besides,  if  he  is  once 
discovered;  years  would  scarcely  be  suf- 
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ficient  to  restore  his  character  ;  while  he, 
who  from  infancy  has  made  sincerity  his 
constant  guide,  will  gain  belief  in  every 
thing  he  asserts,  and  confidence  will  be 
placed  in  every  promise  he  makes. 


THE 


PUNISHMENT    OF    OBSTINACY. 


SAM  Herbert  possessed  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  would  have  been  universal- 
ly beloved,  had  it  not  been  for  too  great 
an  inclination  to  persist  in  his  own  opin- 
ion, against  that  of  his  elders  and  superi- 
ors. He  was,  in  general,  good-natured 
and  friendly ;  but  these  qualities  were 
materially  lessened  in  value,  by  that  fail- 
ing I  have  just  mentioned,  which  caused 
him  to  be  continually  admonished  by  his 
friends,  and  frequently  reproved  by  his 
acquaintance.  When  once  he  had  made 
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a  resolution,  (in  which  he  was  seldom 
very  cautious,)  no  remonstrance  had  pow- 
er to  make  him  alter  it ;  he  could  not 
brook  disappointment,  though  near  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

Having  been  persuaded  by  some  rash 
companions,  to  go  to  the  Easter  hunt  at 
Epping  Forest,  he  signified  his  intention 
some  days  before  to  his  parents.  They 
well  knew  the  danger  of  the  scheme,  and 
how  vast  a  hazard  it  was  for  a  young 
man  not  used  to  ride,  to  trust  himself  on 
horseback  among  so  great  a  crowd,  as 
generally  assemble  on  Easter  Monday. 
They  were  much  distressed  at  his  inten- 
tion, and  laid  before  him,  with  all  the 
energy  parental  anxiety  could  inspire, 
the  perils  he  was  going  to  expose  himself 
to ;  they  enumerated  the  carelessness  of 
ostlers,  the  general  temper  of  hired  horses, 
and  the  very  uneven  ground  over  which 
he  would  ride  at  full  speed.  Their  kind 
advice  was  disregarded  ;  he  heard,  but 
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he  regarded  not ;  and  when  the  day  arriv- 
ed, his  heart  leapt  with  joy  as  he  saw 
his  horse  at  the  door. 

He  rode  to  the  Forest  amidst  hundreds 
of  others,  though  few  of  his  respectable 
acquaintance  ;  but  that  did  not  disconcert 
him  ;  he  trusted  in  his  own  skill,  and 
thought  it  impossible  to  come  to  harm. 

He  was  much  delighted  at  the  sight  of 
the  cart,  wherein  was  the  poor  destined 
stag ;  but  when  he  beheld  it  leap  from 
thence,  and  nearly  overthrow  a  young 
man  on  horseback,  he  was  rather  sorry 
he  had  ventured,  and  began  to  repent  his 
expedition.  However,  he  joined  the 
"  motley  crew,"  and  was  for  some  time 
among  the  first  in  the  chace,  though  that, 
probably,  was  owing  to  the  quality  of  his 
horse,  rather  than  to  his  management  or 
dexterity.  But  now  came  the  misfortune 
so  much  dreaded  by  his  indulgent  par- 
ents :  he  had  scarce  proceeded  two  miles, 
when  he  lost  his  stirrup,  and  being  on 
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full  speed,  and  totally  inexperienced, 
could  not  retain  his  seat;  he  fell  with 
great  violence,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  followers  were  able  to 
prevent  their  horses  riding  over  him. 

Several  of  the  crowd  passed  within  an 
i;ich  of  him  ;  and  as  he  was  not  stunned, 
though  in  the  most  extreme  agony,  he  had 
time  to  reflect  that  his  obstinate  persever- 
ance had  drawn  this  misfortune  upon  him. 
How  bitterly  did  he  lament  his  head- 
strong disposition  !  how  heartily  did  he 
repent  disregarding  his  parent's  advice  ! 
He  was  taken  up,  as  soon  as  the  throng 
of  horsemen  had  gone  by,  and  fortunate- 
ly had  not  far  to  be  carried,  as  a  public 
house  happened  to  be  within  sight  of  the 
place.  Here  he  was  examined  by  a  sur- 
geon, whom  he  begged  to  inform  him  of 
the  worst  that  had  happened  to  him,  his 
torture  was  so  great.  He  was  then  told 
he  had  broken  his  leg  in  two  places,  and 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  be  removed. 
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His  family  were  immediately  sent  for, 
who  came  with  all  possible  speed,  ready 
to  reproach  the  unhappy  sufferer  ;  but 
when  they  saw  his  lamentable  situation, 
pity  swayed  in  every  breast,  and  every 
oife  compassionated  him.  They  never 
left  him,  till  he  was  able  to  be  removed, 
and  then  accompanied  him  to  town,  where 
after  a  tedious  confinement,  he  quitted  his 
bed  ;  but  he  will  have  cause  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  repent  of  his  obsti- 
nacy, as  he  never  can  recover  the  use  of 
his  leg.  He  walks  constantly  on  crutch- 
es ;  a  dreadful  instance  of  disobedience 
to  parents,  and  an  example  to  all  who  fol- 
low so  fatal  a  vice. 

There  is  scarce  a  failing,  but  may  pro- 
cure a  temporary  pleasure  to  its  posses- 
sor ;  but  with  the  odious  vice  of  obstina- 
cy, what  pleasure  can  uuite  ?  What  satis- 
faction can  the  possession  of  a  quality 
create,  so  universally  detested  ?  To  per- 
sist in  a  wrong  method  of  transacting  any 
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affair  ;  to  keep  a  friend  in  suspense  ;  or 
to  delay  clearing  up  a  disagreeable  embar- 
rassment ;  in  short,  to  give  uneasiness 
where  it  can  be  avoided,  surely  must  af- 
ford so  little  gratification  in  the  practice, 
that  one  would  imagine  some  uncommon 
object,  of  very  material  importance  to  be 
gained,  could  only  be  an  inducement  to 
so  unpleasant  an  attempt.  Young  peo- 
ple who  practise  this  detestable  failing, 
are  not  aware  of  the  consequences  that 
await  it.  Society  shuns  them,  as  unfit 
to  join  in  any  engagement ;  they  are 
avoided  even  by  their  nearest  connec- 
tions ;  and  never  spoken  to  without 
reluctance. 

The  tale  just  related  is  a  melancholy 
instance  of  the  bad  effects  of  inattention 
to  the  advice  of  those  whom  experience 
has  made  so  able  to  admonish  us,  and 
-whose  counsels  are  the  result  of  true  re- 
gard to  our  interest.  Young  folks  are 
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apt  to  consider  a  refusal  of  any  request 
as  ill-natured,  without  reflecting  on  the 
motives  that  urge  it ;  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  from  a  kind  anxiety  to  keep 
them  from  harm  or  temptation,  and  it  is 
ungenerous,  and  undutiful,  to  view  it  in 
a  different  light. 


THE    BARGAINS. 


CHARLES  Henderson  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  the  utmost  fidelity, 
and  to  his  master's  entire  satisfaction, 
who,  dying  the  second  year  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  time,  bequeathed  to  him 
his  business,  together  with  the  most  un- 
reserved consent  to  marry  his  only  daugh- 
ter ;  on  whom  he  had  often  observed 
Charles  look  with  an  eye  of  partiality, 
though  he  evidently  suppressed  the 
avowal  of  his  love  from  the  most  respect- 
ful motives.  His  attentions,  though  triv- 
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ial,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Mary, 
which  her  father  likewise  observed,  and 
the  prospect  of  their  mutual  affection  was 
his  chief  consolation  in  his  last  moments  ; 
for  as  he  knew  the  education  they  had 
both  received,  so  he  reflected  with  pleas- 
ure on  the  inexhaustible  treasure  such  an 
acquirement  is  to  £  virtuous  mind.     He 
knew  he  had  not  much  to  leave ;  but  he 
likewise  knew  that  an  established  trade, 
when  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  young 
man  careful  by  inclination,  was  a  suffi- 
cient competency ;  for  he  had  found  by 
experience,  the  endeavours  of  the  indus- 
trious are,  for  the  most  part,  sure  to  meet 
the  blessing  of  Heaven.     Bred  up  in  the 
love  of  religion,  an  example  of  obedience 
and  filial  affection,  and  an  admirer  of  do- 
mestic duties,  no  anxious  doubt  for  his 
child's  future  welfare  obtruded  itself  into 
his  tranquil  bosom  ;  he  died  resigned  and 
contented. 

H 
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An  unremitting  application  to  business 
soon  proved  to  Henderson  the  good  effects 
of  industry  ;  and  the  care,  and  excellent 
management  of  his  beloved  Mary,  was 
an  equal  proof  of  the  benefit  of  economy, 
and  a  well  regulated  household.  In  few 
words,  he  felt  himself  possessed  of  some 
hundreds  more  than  'lis  business  at  that 
time  particularly  called  for  ;  and,  what 
was  the  truest  source  of  his  happiness, 
when  he  reflected  on  the  means  by  which 
he  had  acquired  them,  conscience  approv- 
ed the  examination.  He  had  seen  many 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  as  well  as  him- 
self had  set  out  in  life  without  a  capital, 
and  by  unceasing  attention  to  trade,  pro- 
cured themselves  what  they  termed  an 
independency.  Mistaken  notion  !  at  the 
very  time  that  their  need  was  the  most 
urgent,  they  neglected  the  cultivation  of 
the  source  of  their  wealth  : — a  neglect 
ever  to  be  regretted — a  loss  never  to  be 
regained.  He  had  seen  them,  1  observed,* 
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moving  in  a  sphere  infinitely  beyond  his 
reach  ;  he  had  gazed  ;  he  had  wondered  ; 
but  till  now  his  breast  had  been  the  abode 
of  serenity  ;  his  bosom  had  never  heaved, 
obedient  to  the  hasty,  and  irregular  throbs 
of  envy.  He  frequently  pondered  on  the 
pleasures  he  enjoyed,  and  imagination 
would  as  often  delineate  those  apparently 
within  his  power.  Dissatisfied  at  the 
comparison,  his  thoughts  were  agitated, 
and  he  past  some  days  in  an  unsettled 
state  of  mind.  He  weighed  the  incon- 
veniences attending  his  absence  from  busi- 
ness, against  the  pleasure  he  should  par- 
take in  a  moderate  relaxation  from  em- 
ployment, doubting  still  which  seemed  to 
preponderate.  The  tender  advice  of  his 
Mary  would  bave  made  him  relinquish 
every  hope  he  had  began  to  cherish,  had 
not  a  most  unfortunate  interruption  de- 
stroyed her  affectionate  endeavours.  She 
foresaw  the  consequences  of  his  ambition  ; 
it  was  a  pardonable  thought ;  but  when 
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urged,  as  he  sometimes  would,  it  carried 
liim  beyond  the  tradesman  ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  connect  the  two  pursuits,  trade 
and  pleasure  ;  and  her  arguments  seldom 
failed  to  bring  him  back  to  calm  reflection 
on  the  imprudence  of  the  attempt ;  but 
here  she  was  unfortunate.  An  offer  of  a 
horse  and  chaise  from  a  neighbour  going 
to  remove,  recalled  with  double  force 
each  former  wish  ;  it  was  a  thing  not  to 
be  refused  ;  it  was  an  opportunity  not  to 
be  trifled  with  ;  in  short,  it  was  a  most 
excellent  bargain.  It  was  bought :  three 
days  in  the  ensuing  week  were  thought 
not  ill  bestowed  to  enjoy  their  new  acqui- 
sition. Mary  regretted  the  mispent  time  ; 
but  having  ever  made  it  a  rule  to  seek 
her  happiness  in  the  reflection  of  her  hus- 
band's, she  made  no  observation  on  the 
subject.  But  soon  she  remarked  a  change 
in  his  behaviour,  for  which  she  could  not 
account :  the  fact  was  this.  He  had  not 
foreseen  the  unfavourable  alternative  that 
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now  presented  itself.  He,  must  either 
purchase  a  snug  house  in  the  country,  to 
keep  up  appearances,  and  lose  every 
Monday  and  Saturday  in  the  week, 
(days  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  busi- 
ness, I  hope  no  tradesman  will  deny,) 
or  resign  his  long- wished  indulgence — his 
one-horse  chaise.  Reasons  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  sprung  up  in  his  mind  by 
turns,  and  gave  rise  to  a  long  train  of  ar- 
guments. What  was  a  horse  and  chaise 
without  a  country  house  ?  and  what  was 
the  use  of  a  country  house  to  one  confined 
in  town  ?  And  again,  how  could  business 
go  on  without  personal  attendance  ? — how 
could  pleasure  be  purchased  without  trade 
procured  the  means  ? — and  how  could 
both  pursuits  be  in  view  at  one  time  ? 
Indeterminate  from  the  beginning,  these 
reflections  served  but  to  destroy  that 
serenity  of  mind  he  was  once  so  entirely 
possessed  of.  He  resolved  to  sell  his 
chaise  :  he  knew  it  could  not  bring  him 

H2 
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more  than  half  the  sum  it  cost  him,  of 
course  his  boasted  bargain  dwindled  into 
nothing.  He  could  not  find  it  full  em- 
ploy without  neglect  of  business,  nor 
could  he  bear  the  thoughts  of  parting 
with  it  at  its  present  trifling  value  ;  in 
short,  near  three  months  was  spent  before 
the  resolution  was  taken  to  dispose  of  it, 
during  which  time  it  stood  in  a  neighbour- 
ing stable-yard,  at  a  certain  sum  per 
week.  Alas  !  'twas  now  too  late  ;  from 
well  known  circumstances,  the  value  of 
the  chaise  was  now  become  a  mere  trifle. 
A  third  part  of  the  purchase  money  was 
offered  ;  it  was  refused  ;  it  was  not  prest 
again  ;  a  fourth  was  bid  by  an  acquaint- 
ance, he  begged  a  week's  consideration  ; 
the  buyer  had  availed  himself  of  the  de- 
lay, and  now  refused,  for  that  which  cost 
fifty  guineas,  to  offer  more  than  eight. 
What  then  remained?  He  saw  it  useless, 
and  sighed  acquiescence,  bitterly  repent- 
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ing  his  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  a 
bargain. 

He  now  applied  with  more  than  com- 
mon care  to  business  ;  his  industry  re- 
ceived its  merited  reward,  and   he  soon 
found  himself  restored  to  his  former  envi- 
able situation.     How  sweet  was  then  the 
congratulating  voice  of  his  adored  Mary  ! 
how  grateful  the  reply  he  made  her  affec- 
tionate tenderness.     He  looked  on  her  as 
the  source  and  the  preserver  of  his  felicity, 
and  dreaded  lest  some  involuntary  action 
might   distress   her.      His   real    friends 
were  not  many ;  he  had  experienced  the 
usual  frailty  of  several  ardent  professors 
of  friendship,  and  had  confined  himself 
to  the  society  of  a  few  select  acquaintance, 
who,  having  past  the  trial  with  an  unwav- 
ering perseverance,  he  thought  a  sufficient 
connection.      They  were  not  in  higher 
circumstances  than  himself,  if  equal ;  but 
having  from  the  first  of  their    intimacy 
made  it  a  custom  to  meet  once  a  month 
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at  their  respective  houses,  it  had  remain- 
ed a  rule  regularly  observed  at  the  usual 
time.  It  was  his  turn  to  furnish  the  so- 
cial repast,  which  as  yet  had  ever  been 
consistent  with  the  situations  of  the  com- 
pany :  but  a  rarity  presented  itself  the 
week  before,  that  made  him  once  more 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  a  bargain.  A 
turtle  had  been  received  in  part  of  pay- 
ment, for  a  debt  of  long  standing,  by  one 
of  his  neighbours,  who  offered  it  to  Hen- 
derson, or  in  fact  to  any  one,  for  half  its 
value  ;  well  aware  of  the  expense  arising 
from  so  unfortunate  a  possession,  and 
which  Henderson  did  not  give  himself 
time  to  reflect  on.  The  thought  of  treating 
his  friends  with  turtle  was  too  gratifying 
to  be  relinquished,  and  he  purchased  it, 
without  consulting  or  even  acquainting 
Mary  with  his  intention.  Instead  of  the 
smile  of  joy,  at  the  thought  of  such  luxuri- 
ous fare,  instead  of  the  expected  exclama- 
tion of  rapture  at  the  idea  of  surpassing 
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their  neighbours,  he  saw  with  amazement 
(though  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  it) 
her  uneasiness  at  the  recital.  This  vex- 
ed him ;  having  been  used  to  hear  her 
with  gratitude  acknowledge  every  little 
attention  he  paid  her.  This  was  a  scheme 
towards  which  he  promised  himself  not 
only  her  concurrence,  but  a  more  than 
common  satisfaction,  and  he  was  not  a 
little  hurt  at  the  reception  of  his  present. 
Still  she  so  evidently  endeavoured  to 
hide  every  appearance  of  concern,  that 
he  thought  it  most  proper  to  let  it  pass 
unnoticed.  But  now  approached  the  time 
for  an  explanation.  The  first  thing 
thought  of  was  an  increase  of  number  in 
the  visitors  ;  the  reason  given  was,  no 
one  ever  gave  a  turtle  feast  to  so  small  a 
company.  The  number  invited  was  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty,  most  of  them 
gentlemen ;  of  course,  it  was  necessary 
to  prepare  second  and  third  removes,  to 
preserve  the  appearances  of  gentility  ; 
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plenty  of  wiue  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence, and  the  day  passed  with  uncom- 
mon gaiety  and  good  humour ;  but  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  bills  appeared, 
and  the  whole  cost  was  calculated,  Hen- 
derson found  to  his  great  disappointment, 
the  turtle  he  had  purchased  as  an  excel- 
lent bargain,  had  proved  the  source  of  an 
expense  ill  suited  to  his  situation,  and 
had  literally  cost  him  more  than  would 
have  maintained  his  little  family  for  a 
fortnight.  This  was  not  the  worst ;  his 
fame  was  sufficiently  spread  ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  gladly  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  that  offers,  of  com- 
mencing an  acquaintance,  either  by  flat- 
tery, or  some  such  mean  introduction, 
where  they  expect  to  find  their  reward  in 
good  living.  Of  these  he  was  forced  to 
be  the  victim  for  some  time,  till,  disgusted 
by  a  repetition  of  their  fulsome  compli- 
ments, he  was  no  longer  blind  to  their 
self-interested  views,  and  peremptorily 
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forbade  them  his  house.  He  was  now 
convinced  that  his  best  friend  and  most 
valuable  counsellor  was  his  beloved  wife, 
and  that  it  is  the  most  unprofitable  pro- 
fession in  the  world,  to  be  a  dealer  in 
bargains. 

The  preceding  tale  presents  a  most 
useful  lesson  to  young  people,  in  showing 
the  impropriety  of  indulging  their  hasty 
propensities,  without  considering  the  con- 
sequences likely  to  ensue.  How  often  do 
we  regret  losing  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing an  article  at  a  price  considerably 
lower  than  its  real  value,  although  we. 
have  not  the  least  occasion  for  it,  without 
considering  that  it  must  inevitably  lead 
us  to  expense,  to  adjust,  or  make  it  use- 
ful !  The  numerous  victims  to  this  allur- 
ing bait,  are  daily  increasing ;  they 
snatch  at  the  attraction,  eager  to  secure  to 
themselves  some  addition  to  their  stock 
of  lumber,  to  boast  of  their  bargain,  or  to 
prevent  any  other  from  purchasing,  what 
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in  a  short  time  t'.ey  will  be  glad  to  dis- 
pose of  for  a  third  part  of  the  money  it 
co»t  them.  The  tale  being  familiar,  I 
hope  it  will  be  sufficiently  impressive  on 
my  young  readers,  to  render  any  farther 
comments  unnecessary. 


THE 


REWARD    OF   SINCERITY. 


AMONG  the  various  virtues  instilled  by 
the  most  affectionate  parents  into  the  mind 
of  George  Howard,  there  was  not  one  he 
cherished  with  such  an  invariable  atten- 
tion, as  candour.  While  yet  a  child,  he 
listened  with  pleasure  to  its  rules,  and  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  made  it  his  insep- 
arable guide.  He  had  been  early  taught 
that  real  happiness  consisted  in  an  un- 
blemished conscience,  and  that  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  crimes  to  misuse  that 
inestimable  gift  of  speech,  which  places 
i 
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us  in  so  superior  a  station  to  any  other 
living  creature ;  and  surely  we  cannot 
term  it  otherwise  than  a  direct  misuse  of 
speech,  to  substitute  the  artful  disguise  of 
dissimulation,  for  the  sweetly  flowing  ac- 
cents of  truth.  He  was  sent  on  trial, 
(as  it  is  termed)  to  a  retail  tradesman ; 
unfortunately,  a  man  totally  undeserving 
an  assistant  of  such  principles  as  Howard 
possessed.  He  had  long  endeavoured  to 
obtain  by  trade  enough  to  live  upon, 
thinking  to  end  his  days  in  tranquil  re- 
tirement ;  but  the  methods  by  which  he 
sought  to  accumulate,  were  so  contrary 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  industry  and 
integrity,  and  his  ideas  of  gain  so  very 
erroneous,  it  really  was  no  wonder,  that 
when  he  had  been  in  business  ten  years, 
he  found  himself  scarcely  better  than 
when  he  began. 

Not  contented  with  a  moderate  profit^ 
and  a  quick  return  of  money,  (both  which 
a  good  article  will  ever  ensure)  he  thought 
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every  shilling  he  could  by  any  other 
means  obtain,  an  addition  to  his  fortune, 
not  considering  the  detriment  his  business 
sustained  by  it ;  for,  an  inferior  article 
being  frequently  imposed  on  a  customer, 
at  the  first  price,  it  was  but  natural  they 
should  complain  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
relate  to  their  acquaintance  the  ungener- 
ous treatment  they  received.  Before 
Howard  had  lived  with  him  a  week,  he 
beheld  with  regret  the  frequent  little  de- 
ceptions (for  I  can  give  them  no  better 
title,)  that  were  practised  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  profits  of  the  trade.  He 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  being  even 
thought  a  partaker  of  the  deceit ;  but  re- 
solved never  to  be  led  away  by  any  en- 
ticement to  practise  it.  His  master  would 
frequently  laugh  at  him,  when  any  scru- 
ple arose  in  his  mind,  which  his  open  and 
unsuspecting  temper  would  always  lead 
him  to  mention  ;  but  it  never  had  the 
desired  effect  on  him,  and  he  hesitated 
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whether  he  should  or  should  not  consent 
to  become  his  apprentice.  On  the  one 
hand,  his  duty  told  him  to  avoid  the 
temptation  of  deceit ;  but  on  the  other,  his 
reliance  on  his  own  resolution,  strength- 
ened by  the  excellent  lessons  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  parents,  and  likewise  the 
trouble  it  would  create  to  them  to  seek 
for  him  a  new  situation,  overbalanced  his 
laudable  motive  for  wishing  to  leave  his 
master  ;  besides  which,  he  had  the  vani- 
ty to  think  he  might  in  time,  by  an  un- 
remitting attention,  bring  about  a  reform 
in  the  method  of  transacting  business.  Of 
this  he  was  certain,  that  if  he  could  not 
convert  his  master,  his  master  never 
should  convert  him.  He  had  more  than 
once  been  made  the  victim  of  his  master's 
insincerity,  and  been  accused  by  the  cus- 
tomers of  having  imposed  on  them  a  bad 
article.  This  hurt  his  feelings,  and  he 
frankly  told  him,  he  could  no  longer  bear 
oven  to  be  a  spectator  of  such  meanness, 
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when  by  an  upright  and  candid  method 
of  dealing,  business  would  evidently  go 
on  so  much  better.  He  pointed  out  the 
damage  of  offending  a  customer,  and  the 
consequent  chance  of  an  irreparable  loss 
of  character.  His  master  plainly  under- 
stood him,  and  had  more  than  once  been 
led  to  reason  with  himself  in  a  like  man- 
ner ;  but  the  mistaken  notion  of  soon  get- 
ting rich,  destroyed  every  suggestion  of 
conscience.  Still,  business  decreased  ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours, 
he  found  his  accounts  so  much  against 
him,  he  began  to  be  really  fearful  of  the 
consequences,  when  he  was  called  into 
the  country  on  very  urgent  business  ; 
where  it  was  necessary  to  make  some 
stay,  and,  from  thence,  as  so  good  an  op- 
portunity presented  itself,  he  agreed  to 
proceed  on  a  little  journey  he  had  long 
meditated;  all  which  would  take  him 
about  four  months  to  accomplish.  How- 
ard heard  of  his  intention  with  the  great- 
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est  satisfaction,  being  resolved  to  seize 
the   offered  time,  and  by  every  effort  in 
his  power,  endeavour  to  retrieve  the  char- 
acter the  house  had  lost,  by  so  shameful 
a  neglect  as  has  been  mentioned.     Be- 
fore the  departure  of  his  master,  he  desir- 
ed permission  to  lay  in  a  stock  as  near  as 
could  be  guessed,  sufficient  to  serve  him 
during  his  absence.     He  soon  obtained 
leave  ;  '•'  any  thing  was  the  best  that  pre- 
vented trouble,"  was  the  principal  thenic 
of  his  master's  creed  ;  and  knowing  him 
to  be  deserving  ol  an  unlimited  confidence, 
he  wras  left  sole  governor  of  the  house. 
Howard    was   now   in    his   element  ;  of 
every  article  he  had  bought,  he  had  or- 
dered the  very  best  in  quality,  and  the 
next  morning  went  round  with  samples 
to  the  most  respectable  of  his  masters 
former  customers,  assuring  them  of  his 
endeavour,   during  his  absence,  to  give 
them  the  greatest  satisfaction.     He  w  as 
th?  more  earnest,  as  he  loved  his  master, 
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and  pitied  the  erroneous  notions  he  cher- 
ished. Every  body  who  had  once  seen 
Howard,  or  heard  him  speak,  must  have 
been  struck  with  him ;  there  was  some- 
thing so  peculiarly  soft  and  impressive  in 
his  manner,  with  such  a  tone  of  sincerity, 
that  one  need  but  hear  his  style  of  asser- 
tion, to  be  convinced  that  nought  but  truth 
could  flow  from  his  lips.  Every  thing  he 
recommended  was  found  to  answer  the 
description  of  its  quality  ;  not  an  article 
would  he  suffer  to  be  sold  damaged  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  and  in  every  action  of 
his  life,  showed  so  fully  the  excellence 
of  his  principles,  that  he  performed  three 
times  as  much  business  in  four  months, 
as  had  been  transacted  in  a  twelvemonth, 
previous  to  the  absence  of  his  master. 
The  reason  was  obvious.  A  customer 
gave  an  order,  and  desired  every  article 
might  be  of  the  best  quality ;  they  were 
assured  their  commands  should  be  attend- 
ed to.  and  left  the  shop,  satisfied  they 
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should  find  upon  trial,  their  reliance  on 
his  word  was  not  ill-placed.  How  de- 
lightful must  it  have  been  to  the  feelings 
of  Howard,  to  know  that  his  efforts  had 
reinstated  the  prejudiced  character  of  the 
house  !  With  what  joy  did  he  deliver  to 
his  master,  on  his  return,  an  account  of 
the  receipts  during  his  absence !  and  how 
highly  gratifying  was  the  acknowledg- 
ment made  by  his  master,  that  he  not 
only  felt  himself  indebted  to  him  for  the 
increase,  but  for  the  preservation  of  his 
trade  ;  and  that  he  did  not  blush  to  de- 
clare, that  he  would  from  that  moment 
resolve  to  adopt  a  plan  that  so  amply  re- 
wards itself,  in  every  future  action  of 
his  life. 

An  apprentice,  who  upon  his  first  en- 
trance into  his  master's  shop,  shows  a 
careful  disposition,  is  sure  to  gain  partic- 
ular esteem.  A  studious  endeavour  to 
please  can  never  fail ;  for  though  he  may 
not  always  be  able  to. perform  the  task 
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he  undertakes,  his  desire  to  do  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power  will  ever  make  amends 
for  his  incapability,  and  his  master  will 
instruct  him  with  an  increased  degree  of 
pleasure.  It  is  not  a  slow  performance 
of  any  thing,  that  ensures  care;  (I  hope 
no  one  will  so  misconceive  me,)  but  there 
is  a  kind  of  method  in  doing  things,  which 
ought  to  be  regularly  observed.  A  per- 
son may  be  quick,  and  yet  careful ;  and 
it  is  often  seen,  that  a  slow  person  may 
be  remarkably  careless.  Whatever  you 
attempt,  be  it  ever  so  trifling,  begin  it  with 
the  same  care  that  you  would  bestow  on 
a  thing  of  consequence ;  for  it  is  the  neg- 
lect of  many  trifles  that  forms  an  error  of 
consequence ;  and  imperceptible  as  the 
gradual  omission  may  be,  it  must  astonish 
a  reflecting  mind  to  consider  the  mischief 
occasioned. 

If  a  young  man  at  his  first  entrance 
into  public  life,  either  in  business,  or  in- 
dependent, makes  it  his  leading  principle 
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to  be  candid,  and  undisguised  in  his  re- 
marks or  professions,  he  will  find  as  he 
increases  in  years  his  word  held  as  sacred, 
nay  more  so  than  an  oath  ;  for  those  who 
accustom  themselves  to  take  an  oath  on 
every  trifling  occasion,  lessen  the  value 
of  so  serious  an  engagement,  and  for- 
get its  awful  meaning,  by  perverting  its 
original  use.  On  the  other  baiid,  if  he 
has  once  deceived,  it  will  be  found  a  most 
difficult  task  to  regain  that  character,  one 
act  of  insincerity  has  lost.  How  frequent 
are  the  instances  of  fraud  (for  no  less  can 
it  be  termed)  in  endeavouring  to  pass  bad 
money,  because  one  has  by  chance  taken 
it. — Is  that  a  sufficient  reason  ? — ask 
yourselves,  my  young  friends,  two  or 
three  questions  on  the  subject,  and  attend 
to  the  replies  of  Conscience,  which  are 
always  candid,  always  undisguised. 
"  Did  I  not,  when  I  found  out  I  had  been 
imposed  on,  indulge  the  meanest  ideas  of 
the  person  who  deceived  me  ? — Did  I 
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not  in  the  first  heat  of  resentment  (for  we 
will  allow  a  little  resentment  in  such 
cases)  call  him  all  the  names  1  thought 
the  action  deserved  ? — Did  I  not  wish  I 
might  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  expos- 
ing him,  by  publicly  taxing  him  with  the 
deceit? — When  you  seriously  consider 
the  disgrace  of  such  an  exposure,  you 
surely  will  resolve  never  to  risk  a  like 
occasion. — You  will  estimate  your  cha- 
racter at  its  true  value,  and  never,  for  a 
temporary  gain,  run  the  chance  of  losing 
what  years  will  not  restore. 


SELF    IMPORTANCE 


"FREDERIC  and  THOMAS  were  school- 
fellows ;  they  were  both  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  of  course  very  high  in 
the  school.  Had  they  alone  been  proud 
of  their  acquirements  from  study,  they 
would  certainly  have  merited  praise ;  but 
they  indulged  a  false  pride,  conceiving 
themselves  of  more  consequence  than  the 
rest  of  the  pupils,  and  looking  down  upon 
them  with  a  degree  of  contempt ;  scarcely 
deigning  an  answer  to  any  who  accosted 
them,  or  asked  them  a  question,  and  never 
associating  with  them,  or  joining  their  in- 
nocent amusements.  It  was  impossible 
this  behaviour  could  long  continue,  with- 
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out  the  united  resentment  of  the  scholars ; 
and  though  they  scorned  the  mean  re- 
venge of  beating  them,  they  longed  for 
an  opportunity  of  mortifying  their  pride, 
and  punishing  their  ill  nature.  Such  an 
occasion  was  not  long  wished  for  in  vain; 
as  the  sequel  will  show. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these 
two  self-important  heroes  should  be  envi- 
ous of  each  other  ;  every  additional  piece 
of  arrogance  of  the  one,  was  an  object  of 
discontent,  till  the  other  had  equalled  him, 
by  a  like  instance  of  vanity  ;  in  which 
one  day,  failing  to  succeed,  they  quarrel- 
led, and  with  all  the  silly  pomp  and  con- 
ceit of  challengers,   determined   pistols 
should   decide   the   difference.     In  this 
important  affair,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  engage  a  second  on  each  side,  and 
after   much  apparent  reluctance,  two  of 
their   school-fellows  consented ;    having 
previously  concerted  a  scheme  to  mortify 
the  combatants,  and  take  a  full,  though 
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innocent  revenge,  for  their  accustomed 
pride  and  haughtiness.  After  having,  in 
vain,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from 
their  intention,  the  hour  was  appointed, 
and  they  all  adjourned  to  the  garden,  the 
duellists  endeavouring  to  conceal  their 
agitation,  which  now  began  evidently  to 
show  itself;  hut  the  seconds, trusting, from 
the  plan  they  had  contrived,  no  danger 
could  happen,  urged  them  to  the  field, 
with  every  argument  that  could  inspire 
courage.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  through 
fear  of  incurring  the  laughter  of  the  whole 
school,  they  would  gladly  now  have  com- 
promised the  affair ;  but  it  was  too  late. — 
After  much  time  spent  in  measuring  the 
distance,  tossing  up  for  first  fire,  and  in- 
structions from  the  seconds,  they  fired  at 
once.  At  the  same  instant,  each  feeling 
something  trickling  down  his  cheek,  drop- 
ped his  pistol,  exclaiming,  he  was  "a 
dead  man."  Their  seconds,  instead  of 
running  to  their  assistance,  could  hardly 
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keep  bounds  to  their  laughter ;  but  when 
the  fright -of  the  combatants  was  a  little 
abated,  at  not  feeling  any  real  pain,  they 
confessed  they  had  played  them  a  trick, 
on  purpose  to  mortify  their  vanity,  and 
cure  them  of  their  conceit  and  pride  ;  and 
that  they  had  so  contrived  their  pistols, 
that  the  snap  should  cause  a  charge  of 
red  currant  jelly  to  have  a  better  effect 
than  a  more  fatal  ingredient.  Their  faces 
exhibited  a  ludicrous  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  confession  ;  and  they  cheerfully 
owned  that  it  was  no  more  than  their  for- 
mer arrogance  deserved,  promising  at  the 
same  time  to  endeavour  to  merit  the  friend- 
ship of  all  their  comrades. 

This  tale  teaches  us,  that  to  indulge  a 
self-importance,  is  the  only  way  to  lessen 
ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  those  around  us. 
If  we  really  possess  superior  merit,  no 
one  will  deny  us  our  proper  due  of  praise ; 
but  if  our  merit  is  merely  artificial,  in 
vain  will  every  attempt  be  to  gain  the 
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character  we  arrogate  :  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  tend  to  sink  us  lower  in  the  opin- 
ion of  our  acquaintance.  It  likewise 
shows  us  the  folly  of  pretending  to  value 
our  honor  in  one  instance,  when  we  often 
wilfully  injure  it  ourselves.  It  is  not  a 
readiness  to  fight  on  every  trivial  occa- 
sion, that  denotes  a  true  sense  of  honor ; 
but  a  constant  nobleness  of  behaviour, 
exemplified  by  frankness,  manliness,  and 
integrity.  How  much  more  does  it  re- 
dound to  the  honor  of  a  young  man  to 
settle  a  quarrel  by  a  cool  examination  of 
the  cause,  (and  if  he  has  been  in  the 
wrong,  to  make  an  apology,)  than  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  man,  whom  he  has  per- 
haps already  injured.  But  when  boys 
presume  to  adopt  so  serious  a  method  of 
deciding  a  difference,  it  is  highly  proper 
they  should  suffer  a  severe  mortification, 
if  not  a  public  punishment. 


END. 


